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To some handicapped jobseekers, 
the accomplishments of the ES in their 
behalf seem “just like a miracle.” Ac- 
cording to Donald Bottom and 
Dwight Waring of the Connecticut 
agency, they are really the result of the 
proper mixing of the “magic in- 
gredients” which are described on p. 3. 


Loca office-employer cooperation is 
essential to good service to the handi- 
capped. Such cooperation is_ well 
demonstrated by Tinker Air Force 
Base near Oklahoma City—the State’s 
largest single employer. Lyman Stan- 
ley of the Oklahoma agency gives spe- 
cific examples of Tinker’s acceptance 
of handicapped workers and how they 
have justified the confidence placed in 
their ability to perform on the job. 
p. oO 


How best to serve unskilled handi- 
capped workers posed a real problem 


for the Hawaii Employment Service 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
agency. As a partial answer, the two 


agencies developed with employers an 
on-the-job training program by which 
many such workers can be paid while 
being rehabilitated. The program is 
described by Bernard Kau of the Ha- 


wali ES. p. 9. 


A SUCCESSFUL local office program 
for the handicapped needs close coop- 
eration between the ES and employers. 
To bring this about, the Memphis, 
Tenn., local office held a well-planned 
meeting to help break down, through 
better understanding, the barriers of 
employers to employment of handi- 
capped workers. Herrington Ragsdale 
tells of the planning for this meeting. 
p. 11. 
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THE PRESIBENT'S COMMITTEE 
OW EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
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In a large sprawling metropolitan 
area of some 500 square miles with 25 
separate local EPH committees, pub- 
licity can become a real problem, says 
Francis Bawden of the California 
agency. To prevent confusion and 
duplication in the activities of these 
many committees, the Los Angeles Co- 
ordinating Council was formed in 1952 
and has become an important part of 
the program for the handicapped in 
the Los Angeles area. p. 14 


“No stairs for the handicapped 
enter with dignity!” is the new slogan 
in Nebraska. Mary Archerd of the 
Nebraska DES tells how her agency is 
leading the way in this campaign by 
locating local offices on ground-floor 
levels. p. 16 


ARIZONA is proving that the mentally 
handicapped can be successfully placed 
in jobs. H. T. McNamee tells how 
the SES, the Vocational Réhabilita- 
tion Division, and the State hospital in 
Phoenix joined forces in 1955 in anew 
effort to rehabilitate such handicapped 
people. The cooperative program has 
brought good results to date and even 
greater achievement is anticipated. 
ee 


IsADORE MoraAntTz of the Massachu- 
setts agency brings us up to date on the 
Massachusetts plan for “Rehabilitation 
and Placement of the Emotionally 
Handicapped” which began 2 years 
ago and which was described in the 
May 1959 issue of the Review. p. 20. 


A 6-week college course on job de- 
velopment for the blind is a new addi- 
tion to the curriculum at Southern 
Illinois University. It is open to all 
who have responsibility for placing the 


the handicapped 


EWE KNOW THEY ARE 


blind in employment. William §. 
Wood of HEW details the develop- 
ment of the course and how it is con- 
ducted. p. 22. 


CHANCE VouGnutT ArrcrarFT of Dal- 
las says that ‘‘the workers we hire are 
not physically handicapped; they have 
only physical limitations.” George 
Wysong of the Texas agency cites the 
case history of a CV employee to il- 
lustrate successful results of this type 
of positive thinking on p. 24. 


COMMUNITY groups in the Miami 
area are quite active in interesting 
employers in hiring the handicapped. 
Some of their activities are described 
by three staff members of the SES in 
Miami. This job promotion leaves the 
ES more time for careful placement of 
the handicapped. p. 27. 


How is a local EPH Committee or- 
ganized? How are the members se- 
lected? What work does it perform? 
These questions are answered by 
Agnes Quirk of the New Hampshire 
agency in her article on p. 30. 


[HE mentally retarded need special 
assistance in finding employment, say 
George Soares and Harry Griffin of the 
Rhode Island agency. With _ this 
thought in mind, the Rhode Island 
agency issued in 1953 a Reference Aid 
on Mental Retardation. This aid was 
revised in 1958 and has proved a wel- 
come addition to materials used by 
counselors and selective placement 
representatives. p. 33. 


In 1958, Goodwill Industries, Inc. 
came to Austin, Tex. John Ledbetter 
tells how his local ES office helped the 
new endeavor get underway. p. 35. 





A new exhibit, designed by the U.S. Department of Labor Visual Services shop, is now available for use by public and private groups 


cooperating in the program of jobs for the handicapped. 


The name of the exhibitor is placed on the left panel. 


The exhibit can 


be borrowed without cost from the President's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, Washington 25, D.C. 
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|ES Aids Students in Choosing Entry Jobs 


Loca. offices of the public employment services 
provided assistance in choosing fields of work in line 


jwith their aptitudes and interests to an estimated 
100,000 high school seniors during the 1958-59 school 


year. ‘Trained counselors and interviewers from local 
offices of the State Employment Services cooperated 
with officials of approximately 8,800 high schools in 


jthe pregraduation job counseling and placement pro- 


gram. In this broad cooperative school-Employment 





Service program, individual assistance was given in 
choosing occupations in line with potential abilities, 


Packet. 





11686259. 1 


educational qualifications, and interests, and in find- 
ing appropriate entry jobs. 

This continuing program, which begins early each 
school year, includes group guidance, distribution of 
occupational information, individual counseling, apti- 
tude testing, and culminates in personalized efforts to 
place the graduate in a job where he can utilize his 
highest abilities in line with his job preferences. 

A table showing Employment Service activities in 
behalf of 1958 high school graduates was published on 
the inside back cover of the July 1959 EMpLoyMENT 
Security Review. 


OVR Mental Rehabilitation Moves Ahead 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has announced that a record num- 
ber of mentally handicapped Americans (4,800) were 
rehabilitated in fiscal year 1958 through the Federal- 
State program of vocational rehabilitation. The com- 
parable figure for 1957 was 3,900. 

The Federal-State program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is financed with matching funds. The more 


money a State contributes to the program, the more 
money, in most instances, the Federal Government 
advances. 





Ihe National Association of Broadcasters is sending the two slides shown above to all of the Nation’s 300 TV stations in a NEPH 
A prepared script is to be read while the slides appear on the TV screen. 
telephone number of the local Employment Service office may be announced over the air. 


At the same time, the name, address, and 











It is estimated that the cost of rehabilitating the 
mentally handicapped in 1958 was about $4.3 million. 
About two-thirds of this sum was provided by the 
Federal Government. 

Nineteen of the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies were awarded grants during fiscal year 1958 
by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for the ex- 
tension or improvement of their programs of service 
for the mentally disabled. Under the grants, most of 
the projects consisted of placing rehabilitation coun- 
selors in mental hospitals to work as members of a re- 
habilitation team. Such a team helps to prepare 
patients for the earliest possible discharge date and for 
useful employment and a normal life. 

Outstanding examples of this advanced approach 
to the problem are found in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Vermont. 

The West Virginia rehabilitation agency has estab- 
lished a full rehabilitation unit at the State hospital 
in Huntington. In Pennsylvania, rehabilitation coun- 
selors serve in eight hospitals. In Connecticut, re- 
habilitation personnel are assigned to increase services 
to patients in mental hospitals and rehabilitation pro- 
grams are being introduced in selected community 
clinics operated by the State mental health unit. 

Vermont has pioneered by establishing three “half- 
way houses” for persons discharged from mental hos- 
pitals. These transitional establishments are designed 
to effect a more satisfactory return to normal life. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation also sup- 
ports research and demonstration activities designed to 
advance knowledge and methods for the improvement 
of services. Since the beginning of the research pro- 
gram in 1955, some 227 undertakings have been 
initiated or approved, and 45 of them relate to mental 
disability. 


“Census” of the Handicapped 


Nort counting military personnel or civilians in men- 
tal or other long-term institutions, the American peo- 
ple had about 24 million impairments during the 12 
months July 1957 through June 1958, according to 
statistical reports issued in mid-1959 by the U.S. Na- 
tional Health Survey of the Public Health Service. 

The impairments included such chronic or perma- 
nent defects as paralysis, deformity, and total or par- 
tial loss of hearing and vision. The rate of impair- 
ments during the 12-month period was 141.4 per one 
thousand persons in the civilian, noninstitutional 
population. 

The total number of persons with impairments is 
somewhat less than the number of impairments, since 
many people, particularly older people, have more 
than one impairment. 

Blindness—defined in this report as the inability to 
read ordinary newsprint even with the help of 
glasses—was reported for an estimated 960,000 peo- 
ple, a rate of 5.7 per one thousand persons. In addi- 


(Continued on page 19) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1959, 
United States and Territories 











Percentage 
change from— 
Activity Number or amount 
Pre- Year 
vious ago 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 913,200 | +29 — 
Referrals: 

ec ae er 1, 734,500 | +95 +19 

Nonagricultural........... 1, 022, 700 +4 +29 
Placements: 

UL 1, 673,600 | +98 +19 

Nonagticultural........... 581, 500 +5 +28 

eee er rere 342,200 | +3] +32 

a Ee ee Trey 239,300 | +8] +22 

Handicapped............ 26, 700 —7T |} +425 | 
Counseling interviews........ 144, 800 —8 +8 
Individuals given tests....... 144, 200 | —11 +20 | 
Renployer vidits. ......00+0.: 156, 200 +5 —5 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

Rs tuk nth Cake we 6% 973,000 | +11 —35 
Weeks of unemployment 

MIND Sega ig ca: ere oni asaie a 5, 871, 300 —7 —49 
Weekly average insured un- 

Siployment ©... os seeks 1, 293,000 | —11 —51 
Weeks compensated ?........ 5,201, 800 | —11 —52 
Weekly average beneficiar- 

BF iin Hahbke Sa TRAE EN 1,182,300 | —15 | —54 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

Es Sieh act cencusecbas $29, 23 aad. ~35 5 
eee $142,919,000 | —12 | —55] 
Funds available as of June 30, 

rrr rr $6,708,818,700 —1 ~P i 

Veterans 3 
oe ee | 7,800 |+111 80 
Weeks of unemployment | 

ee | 46, 600 —1 — 86 
Weekly average insured un- | 

rrr eee 10,800 | +2] -—87 
Ee eee $1,114,200 | —11 —87 | 
New applications............ 124,600 | +14} —35 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 197,400 | —5)| +17 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 119, 000 —5 +18 
Placements, handicapped... . . 10,000 | —11 +205 
Counseling interviews........ 18, 600 —1} —22 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 
eee 11,700 | +14 «3 
Weeks of unemployment 

Ne et hence hw 5 & 125,700 | —1)} —13 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment.............. 28,000 | —6| —16 
PO is dave exeweres $3,801,300 | —3| —24 














1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program, 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustme 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 3 items exclude UCV claims filed joint! 
with other programs. 

_ exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wag 
credits. 
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Mexing the Magic Sngredients 


By DONALD W. BOTTOM, Technician, State Administrative Office 


and DWIGHT S. WARING, JR., Selective Placement Interviewer, Bridgeport Local Office 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


| Ngrwragel every day in the year someone sits at the 
desk of the specialist for selective placement of 
the handicapped and asks, “What can you do to help 
me?” ‘The person may use crutches, may be deaf and 
mute, or then again he may have no visible sign of a 
disability. But in each case, he is asking for help in 
finding work which will make him self-sufficient and 
useful. Some of these people come as though seeking 
an impossible miracle; others believe we have only to 
lift a telephone to accomplish their goal. Actually, 
we like to think of our action in behalf of these handi- 
capped people as mixing certain “magic ingredients” 
in proportions that will provide the greatest benefit for 
each individual. Our community team uses these 
“magic ingredients” to accomplish what at times seem 
almost miracles. 

The State Employment Service office is usually the 
first stop which the handicapped person makes in 
Bridgeport in his quest for a job. The office staff pos- 
sesses qualifications which are unique in the community 
for professional job placement. Although not in the 
business of rehabilitation or of training, the Employ- 
ment Service utilizes the services of appropriate agen- 
cies in the community for those functions. Similarly, 
placement is handled in competitive employment, but 
not in sheltered or “terminal” employment. Jobs are 
developed for handicapped applicants who have be- 
come ready for competitive employment by a realistic, 
nonsentimental approach. We emphasize to the em- 
ployer what the person can do, not what ability he has 
lost. Here, then, is magic ingredient number one: 
The facilities for and the professional know-how of 
job placement. . 

The attitude of the CSES employment counselor 
is one of helpful, interested, skillful appraisal. He 
has been trained to accept, understand, and evaluate 
each handicapped applicant as a complete person 
and to furnish him guidance in formulating an appro- 
priate vocational plan of action. He is willing and 
tager to make any reasonable effort necessary to help 
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the applicant find his niche. He can and will go all 
out to help those who are willing and able to help 
themselv@és find work. This is magic ingredient 
number two: Professionally quelited employment 
counseling. 

On the other hand, there are those whose problems 
or handicaps lie beyond the scope of the CSES. 
When a CSES employment counselor discovers a job 
applicant who cannot compete in the labor market 
because of a serious physical or mental handicap, he 
is immediately referred to the appropriate community 
agency for treatment or training. 


Counselor May Draw on Many Resources 


At the fingertips of the CSES counselor is a vast: 
reservoir of rehabilitation resources. He may call on 
the representative of the State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, who visits the local office each week, 
for aid in obtaining medical attention, prosthetic de- 
vices, special vocational training, or psychiatric diag- 
nosis and treatment for any eligible person. The 
representative of the State Board of Education for the 
Blind also makes frequent stops at our CSES office 
for job leads in behalf of clients who have been trained 
and prepared for placement. 

Frequently, the CSES cooperates with the Veterans 
Administration in placement of handicapped veterans 
who have first been rehabilitated and vocationally 
trained under the auspices of the Veterans 
Administration. 

The CSES has a close working relationship with 
such training agencies as The Sheltered Workshop, 
Inc. and Goodwill Industries. ‘The CSES also co- 
operates with other local agencies such as the Heart 
Association, the Cerebral Palsy Center, and the city 
and State welfare departments. 

Through membership on the Greater Bridgeport 
Committee for Employment of the Handicapped, 
members of the CSES staff participate in local meet- 
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ings with other agency respresentatives and industry 
members in discussing employment problems con- 
cerning the handic apped. This committee is making 
vigorous efforts to break down present barriers and 
to open new doors to employment of handicapped 
workers. 

Such integrated community actions pay off hand- 
somely in job placements for the handicapped; but, 
beyond this, is the rich reward of human happiness. 
The conversion of an apprehensive dependent, de- 
spairing individual into a useful, happy, productive 
worker is not only good business for the community, 
but an exciting experience. Picture then, if you will, 
the power of magic ingredient number three: Com- 
munity integration and cooperation. 


Examples of Teamwork 


The following cases taken from CSES counseling 
files give a vivid picture of how successful the mixing 
of the magic ingredients can be. ‘The first case graph- 
ically illustrates the close cooperation which exists be- 
tween the Bridgeport CSES office and _ local 
organizations serving the handicapped. It is the 
story of David M., in his late teens, who sought the 
services of the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 


tation. Tests indicated he was mentally retarded so 
the BVR subsidized work training for him at The 
Sheltered Workshop. 

After several months, David’s vision proved so de- 
fective that the director of the Workshop enlisted 
the aid of the BVR. David was tested and found to 
be industrially blind. ‘The representative of the State 
Board of Education for the Blind was brought into 
the case. Even with the glasses furnished through 
this agency, David had only “travel vision” (he could 
maneuver about unaided, but had no vision for 
close work). 

Next, Mr. Thompson of the BEB consulted the se- 
lective placement specialist in the Bridgeport office 
for any leads as to where David could be placed in 
competitive employment. ‘The CSES specialist told 
Mr. Thompson of a current opening inv olving simple 
bench inspection. Mr. Thompson personally called 
on the employer and obtained the job for David. 
Then, for several days he sat in with David to help 
him learn the job. A partial subsidization of David’s 
pay was arranged by Mr. Thompson for a predeter- 
mined break-in period. 

A year has now passed. David 


Very recently, 


stopped in to see the workshop director to tell her 
how pleased he is with everything that has been done 





CSES employees Donald Bottom (left) and Dwight Waring (right) watch with Mrs. Nils Kronow, director of the Sheltered Workshop, as 
Jacob Holmes, a hemoplegic, asphasic veteran, uses a magnet fo separate steel from nonferrous parts for the aircraft industry. 
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Dwight S$. Waring, Bridgeport, selective placement interviewer (left), and Donald W. Bottom, CSES technician, observe Jacob Holmes as 
he operates a drill press at the Sheltered Workshop. 


for him. David likes the work (which he does by 
sense of touch) and the employer obviously likes 
David’s work, since he has given him two pay raises. 

Another example of interagency cooperation for 
benefit of the handicapped was the case of Edward B. 
Edward received a routine periodic plant examination 
for tuberculosis. He was surprised to learn that the 
report was positive. ‘The company doctor then recom- 
mended that he seek immediate medical treatment and 
furthermore forbade him to work on the present job. 
Since the company was unable to provide a suitable 
substitute position, his job was terminated. 

Edward was interviewed by the veterans employ- 
ment representative at the CSES office, who, in turn, 
referred him to the local Veterans Administration of- 
fice for aid in obtaining medical care. The VA rep- 
resentative arranged hospitalization for Edward at a 
nearby VA hospital. ‘ 


Out of Hospital, But No Job 


After 6 months of observation and tests, Edward was 
discharged for lack of evidence of ever having had 
tuberculosis and was cleared for full-time employment. 
Edward, discouraged and in financial straits, then ap- 
plied for work at the CSES. His old job was now not 
available and his record of confinement in the VA 
hospital made other employers reluctant to hire him. 
He talked of seeking city welfare aid but in the mean- 
time the veterans employment representative came up 
with an opening for a delivery driver, who would be a 
salesman on salary plus a commission. 
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The VER phoned the employer and explained Ed- 
ward’s case. Edward was granted an interview and 
hired the next day. He is now making more money 
than before and enjoying his new job immensely. His 
words of thanks were “It’s just like a miracle!” (But 
we know it actually was only the mixing of the proper 
proportion of “The Magic Ingredients”! ) 


There’s Still More To Do! 


The point is amply illustrated that a large, capable 
team is at work serving the handicapped in this com- 
munity. Bridgeport is not complacent, however. It 
does not feel that the job is licked or that every pos- 
sible pathway has been explored. It will require 
continuous thought and effort by representatives from 
business, social, medical, and Government sources. 

A long-range educational publicity program under 
the auspices of the Greater Bridgeport Committee for 
Employment of the Handicapped is taking shape. 
Also, statistical studies will be instituted by this com- 
mittee to prove to local industry that handicapped 
workers, placed in jobs suited to their abilities, equal 
or excel their nonhandicapped coworkers in attend- 
ance, safety, and production. The web of prejudices 
which sometimes hampers employment of the handi- 
capped is gradually yielding to the sweep of our com- 
munity’s cooperative broom! 

As you have read this article, have you asked your- 
self, “Is our community program for the handicapped 
fully meeting its responsibilities?” If not, what “magic 
ingredients” are missing? 








Representatives of several interested agencies confer on problems of employing the handicapped. 


Air Force photograph 


Left to right: Lyman Stanley, super- 


visor of Special Applicant Group Programs, Oklahoma Employment Security Commission; Dr. Waldo Stephens, chairman, Governor's 
Committee on EPH; General Thomas P. Gerrity, commander, Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area; Don Davis, executive secretary, Gover- 
nor’s Committee on EPH; and Theodore D. Wheaton, chief, Civilian Personnel Division, Tinker Air Force Base. 


Sooners “Team Up” for the Handicapped 


By LYMAN STANLEY 
State Supervisor of Special Applicant Group Programs 


Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


| Serves throughout “Soonerland” and across 
the Nation—the placement and ever-increasing 
demand for qualified handicapped workers dem- 
onstrates in action one of the finest traditions of 
American democracy—EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 

Charged with the final step of making rehabilita- 
tion a reality, the Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, with its 29 local offices, promptly adopted 
a broad policy of program planning, personnel train- 
ing, and cooperative effort designed to fill the needs of 
both employer and employee. It is with and through 
the wholehearted, unselfish cooperation of Federal- 
State agencies, community organizations, and inter- 
ested groups that the State Employment Service has 
been able to find suitable employment for and sub- 
stantially reduce the number of jobless among the 
handicapped. Indeed, it is the spirit of cooperation 
that counts! 

The Oklahoma State Employment Service recog- 
nizes that the extent of job opportunities for the handi- 
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capped often depends upon employer acceptance of 
the total Employment Service operation. It is at 
the local office level that assistance is provided in get- 
ting jobs for the handicapped and results are meas- 
ured. ‘Too, the long-range achievements of a state- 
wide handicapped program are most noteworthy when 
accomplished through a well-balanced program of 
local office operation. Overemphasis and time spent 
on any special program at the neglect or expense of 
other local office functions will, in the long run, prove 
ineffective and detrimental. 

Nowadays, the handicapped are making news! In 
public establishments and in private business and in- 
dustry, their outstanding job performance has evoked 
widespread interest and public acclaim. Selective 
placement of.handicapped workers has awakened em- 
ployer interest and awareness, not only as to the feasi- 
bility of hiring the handicapped, but also to the total 
Employment Service program. Increasing accept- 
ance of the handicapped by private employers as an 
integral and valuable part of the work force and labor 
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market is due in most instances to personnel training, 
program planning, and the cooperation of public and 
private organizations. 

Since Oklahoma is basically an agricultural State, 
extra time and effort have been required to increase 
and promote nonfarm job opportunities for the handi- 
capped. Special attention must be exercised by all 
parties in counseling the many handicapped applicants 
who were formerly employed in agriculture and in oil- 
field occupations. Not only is it important to provide 
intensive effort to encourage the untrained handi- 
capped worker to seek vocational training in order to 
qualify for employment, but also to have an active 
promotional program utilizing all available services. 

State merit system agencies and the Civil Service 
Commission continue to provide equal job opportu- 
nities for trained and qualified handicapped workers. 
Oklahoma has also been fortunate in having governors 
who have devoted much attention to providing equal 
job opportunities for the handicapped. Due to their 
interest, many departments of the State give the 
handicapped equal job opportunities. ‘The Federal 
agencies in Oklahoma under Civil Service regulations 
are giving equal job opportunities to the handicapped. 
The personnel of these agencies cooperate in selective 
placement of trained handicapped workers, thereby 
increasing the number of the handicapped in govern- 
ment service. The handicapped are hired and re- 
ceive promotions or increases in salary based on ability, 
the same as the nondisabled. 








The Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area has its 
headquarters at Tinker Air Force Base near Oklahoma 
City, under command of Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity. 
Its mission is to “keep the planes flying.” In July 1941, 
ground was broken for what was to become one of the 
largest air depots in the world. Today, Tinker Air 
Force Base, center of the Nation’s air traffic, covers 
over 3,600 acres and is valued at more than $3.8 billion. 

With its far-flung operations, Tinker is the largest 
single industry in the State, with nearly 20,000 civilian 
employees; about 1 out of every 40 gainfully employed 
persons in Oklahoma works there. The size of its 
civilian labor force, drawn from 62 of the 77 counties 
in Oklahoma, indicates the magnitude of responsibility 
shared by the State Employment Service local office 
personnel in meeting recruitment quotas and related 
services. 

In early July 1959, about 3,500 of its civilian em- 
ployees were classified as physically handicapped; 
more than 2,000 were listed as 10-point war veterans. 

The employment policies and practices of Tinker 
Air Force Base, with regard to the individual and col- 
lective worth of its handicapped workers, were clearly 
expressed by General Gerrity in a recent speech before 
the Oklalféma Chapter of the National.Rehabilitation 
Association: 

The United States Air Force has long recognized that the 
physically limited person, properly placed, provides a valu- 
able segment of the total work force. Accordingly, Air Force 
policy is that physically handicapped persons be employed in 


a civilian capacity to the fullest extent possible, consistent 
with occupational abilities and physical capabilities. It is 





A section at the Goodwill Industries Workshop where severely handicapped workers are engaged in performing on a contract for Tinker 
Air Force Base. 
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not what a person has lost, but what he has left, that counts. 
At Tinker Air Force Base, physically handicapped employees 
contribute their share toward accomplishment of the overall 
mission success. 

Tinker Air Force Base put more than $172 million 
into Oklahoma’s economy during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1959. Procurement contracts in the 
amount of $37 million, negotiated between Tinker and 
private companies of the area, exerted a dynamic and 
stabilizing effect on the local economy. A sizable por- 
tion of the money was spent on contracts with “small 
business” firms with fewer than 500 employees. The 
letting of miscellaneous contracts, vital to the defense 
of our country, increased the volume of job orders 
placed with local Employment Service offices. And 
consequently, the number of job openings filled by 
severely handicapped individuals through selective 
placement increased. 

In March 1959, through competitive bidding, Good- 
will Industries, Inc. of Oklahoma City, was awarded a 
contract by Tinker Field Air Force Base to salvage air- 
craft engine parts. The contract called for the separa- 
tion of hundreds of small engine bolts and parts accord- 
ing to specifications. This is one of the many contracts 
let by Tinker to private industry in the Oklahoma City 
area for which handicapped workers can be employed. 

In fulfilling the Tinker agreement, Goodwill Indus- 
tries enlisted the services of the Oklahoma State 
Employment Service and the State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division. Eighteen severely handicapped 
individuals were recruited to perform work on this con- 
tract. Of the 18 hired, 4 were blind, 3 suffered from 
epilepsy and 2 from polio, 2 were deaf, 2 had had men- 
tal illnesses, 1 was arthritic, 1 was mentally retarded, 1 
was an arrested tubercular, 1 had a cardiac condition, 
and | was a bilateral upper amputee. All had 1 major 
disability and 7 had 2 or more major disabilities. It 
was anticipated it would take 90 days for able-bodied 
workers to reach peak productive capacity in fufilling 
the contract. However, this group of severely handi- 
capped, with dogged determination, reached a profit- 
able performance level in 30 days! 

After 4 months’ operation, there have been no in- 
juries on the job, no absenteeism, and the efficiency 
of the group continues to increase daily. More im- 
portant, the contract has demonstrated beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the severely disabled can be useful 
and productive if given a chance. After receiving 
training and establishing a work record, three of the 
original group were placed in private industry, thereby 
providing vacancies for other handicapped workers. 
The resourceful operations carried on at Goodwill 
Industries make it possible for many severely handi- 
capped individuals to establish a work record and ob- 
tain the training necessary to qualify for private 
employment. 

Frequently, the Employment Service refers severely 
handicapped workers to Goodwill for training and vo- 
cational adjustment. When the individual has made 
satisfactory adjustment, he is referred back to the 
State Employment Service for placement in private 
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Hugh Minor (left), chief of Placement and Employee Relations, 
Tinker Air Force Base, and Lyman Stanley (center), State super- 
visor of Special Applicant Group Programs, OESC, consult with 
William O. Henderson (a double leg amputee), foreman, Air- 
craft Electrical Accessories at Tinker. 


industry. This type of interagency cooperation has 
provided again and again a means for solving place- 
ment problems of the so-called severely handicapped 
and tends to strengthen mutual confidence. The 
Tinker Air Force Base contract, with its rigid speci- 
fications for quality of work, is a striking example to 
private employers of what the handicapped can do 
if given an opportunity—again proving that it is “abil- 
ity, not disability, that counts.” 

Analyzed realistically, employment of the handi- 
capped, in most instances, is a local responsibility, and 
no community or State can successfully solve the 
placement problems without an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the value gained through fine team 
spirit and cooperation of all agencies and persons tak- 
ing part in the special group program. ‘The Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
has encouraged maximum use of all community facil- 
ities and services, affording dignity and status to the 
rehabilitation movement. 

Oklahoma’s favorable location, natural resources, 
diversified industries, busy highways, and modern cit- 
ies offer unlimited opportunities for a better way of 
life for all its citizens. Continued growth and success 
in building a stronger and more productive order de- 
pends on keeping in balance all human considerations, 
among these—the widespread employment of the 
handicapped! 
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(id. ud Shaining rogram 
or the Handicapped 


By BERNARD KAU 


Employment Representative for the Handicapped 
Hawaii Employment Service 


E, WHO are concerned with the placement of 

handicapped applicants, find that certain indi- 
viduals are hard to place because they are inexperi- 
enced, have had only general training, limited edu- 
cation, and are able to perform only the lighter tasks 
of unskilled work. 

Since Hawaii is not heavily industrialized, the avail- 
ability of simple, single, repetitive tasks is limited. ‘The 
majority of Hawaii’s business enterprises characteris- 
tically hire employees to perform a variety of tasks. 
For example, a bakery janitor, in addition to his jani- 
torial duties, may be required to assist in loading and 
unloading trucks with bakery supplies, wash baking 
pans, and do other tasks. This situation poses a seri- 
ous problem in finding suitable jobs for the so-called 
hard-to-place handicapped persons because they may 
be able to do only one or two of the tasks required of 
a job. 


Efforts of Both ES and VR Are Needed 


The Employment Service and the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation staff in Hawaii have invested 
much time and cooperative effort in trying to serve 
this group. They realized that this cannot be accom- 
plished by one agency alone; the best efforts of both 
agencies are needed to achieve success. 

There are many job orders in the Employment 
Service that are not filled because of a shortage of 
skilled workers. Since most of these hard-to-place 
handicapped job seekers are over 45 years of age and 
lack training or skills, their problem of getting a job 
is intensified. 

The logical step is to train these individuals for 
shortage jobs—especially jobs as helpers in service or 
the craft occupational fields. However, the majority 
of these handicapped applicants do not meet the ed- 
ucational requirements for entrance into technical 
schools and other training institutions. Therefore, 
they are not able to enroll in the regular training 
courses, 

This situation pointed up a definite need for addi- 
tional training, preferably an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. The fact that many jobs in the community 
could be filled by handicapped individuals, if employ- 
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ers were willing to train them, became increasingly ap- 
parent as the interagency program of the Employment 
Service and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
progressed. 


We Could Proceed in Two Ways 


Two cgurses of action were decided upon by the 
agencies. First, it was agreed to focus attention on 
an on-the-job training program with smaller businesses 
and new enterprises which often had difficulty in ob- 
taining experienced workers. These employers, be- 
cause of less extensive operations or a less rigid policy, 
proved amenable to our program. They were also 
more receptive since the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in Hawaii participates financially in train- 
ing handicapped persons. As one employer stated, 
“I can always use a helper but I am in no position to 
pay an inexperienced man while I train him. It’s an 
expensive proposition. However, the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation sponsored on-the-job training 
program is a great help to me because the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation will participate financially.” 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation agreed 
to pay for this training in one of two ways: pay 100 
percent of the trainee’s first month’s wages and 50 
percent for the 2 subsequent months; or pay 50 percent 
of the trainee’s gross wages for 4 months. In this 
on-the-job training program, the employer has no 
legal obligation to retain the trainee after the train- 
ing period is over. However, experience shows that 
most employers hire the trainees after 2 or 3 months’ 
training. Older applicants are particularly interested 
in on-the-job training since there is some job assur- 
ance as well as steady pay and other benefits of reg- 
ular employment during the training period. 

Tutorial type training is another program where the 
Hawaii Division of Vocational Rehabilitation assumes 
the full cost of training the worker for an agreed period. 
This type of training is appropriate for the slow learner 
who requires closer and longer supervision, or for more 
technical work. At present, this type of training is 
used infrequently. However, in the future, a shortage 
of workers may increase this type of training. 
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Robert Kimura (right) looks on as Tsugio Iwamoto demonstrates the 
proper method of spindle sander polishing a monkey pod bowl, 
a leading demand item manufactured in Hawaii. 


We feel that this new approach for serving the 
hard-to-place handicapped can be effective only 
through personal contacts with employers. This in- 
volves screening, on a regular weekly basis, of ES job 
orders against DVR ready-for-employment clients. 
The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
and the Employment Service counselor make regu- 
larly planned joint visits to employers. Employer re- 
lations representatives of the Employment Service also 
participate. 

This team sets out with the definite objective of 
placing a specific hard-to-place handicapped job 
seeker in a definite job opening. However, when this 
is not possible, an attempt is made to develop an on- 
the-job training program for the applicant. This pro- 
gram has not only created more jobs for this group, 
but it has brought the Employment Service and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation into a closer 
working relationship. 


On-the-Job Training Insured the Job 


The successful placement of Robert Kimura is an 
example of this interagency cooperation. Robert, 
who had a history of a rheumatic heart condition since 
the age of 6, applied for vocational rehabilitation as- 
sistance. Intensive tests administered to him by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor indicated that he 
was Not suitable for further school training due to his 
very limited education. However, with his above- 
average manual dexterity, he was an excellent candi- 
date for an on-the-job training program. 

Teamwork between the counselors of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Employment Service resulted 
in Robert’s being placed as a spindle sander trainee 
at Harry’s Cabinet Shop, a curio manufacturer. The 
shop management expressed much satisfaction with 
Robert’s progress after 2 months of on-the-job train- 
ing (see picture above). 
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Robert M. Belt, vice president and general manager of Belt, Col- 
ins and Associates, reviews the work of Makoto Najita, a para- 
plegic draftsman. 


One of the better trained applicants placed through 
the efforts of the two agencies is Makoto Najita—a 
paraplegic as the result of an automobile accident. He 
was given formal training in architectural drafting 
under the auspices of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation.. Upon completion of this course, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor referred him to 
the Employment Service for placement assistance. 

In addition to being a paraplegic, Makoto had a 
serious emotional problem that would require pa- 
tience and understanding on the part of any employer. 
The services of the local Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative were requested because of his diversified 
employer relations background. ‘The local Veterans 
Employment Representative and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation counselor solicited an opening with Belt, 
Collins Associates, a civil and structural engineering 
firm. After preliminary discussion with Robert M. 
Belt, vice president and general manager, an interview 
was arranged for Makoto Najita; this resulted in plac- 
ing him as a draftsman trainee. 

It took approximately 2 years of on-the-job training 
for this applicant to adjust completely. Mr. Najita 
is now in his third year of employment and has been 
successfully rehabilitated. The employer was pre- 
sented an award for meritorious service by the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped because of the patience and understand- 
ing in assisting this applicant to rehabilitation (see 
picture above). 


Enthusiasm for Program 


Both the Employment Service and the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation staff are enthusiastic about 
the on-the-job training program. It has shown our 
counselors and other staff members that this group of 
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hard-to-place handicapped applicants can be placed— 
can be good workers! Success requires imagination, 
team effort, the careful matching of applicants with 
jobs, and the will to see it through. Employers have 
been willing to train these applicants in this on-the-job 
training program which offers great possibilities as a 


steppingstone to job placement. This positive ap- 
proach demonstrates how the Employment Service and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation have jointly 
secured the understanding and cooperation of em- 
ployers in finding positions for hard-to-place handi- 
capped job seekers. 





Memphis Meeting Helps 
lo Educate Employers 
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By HERRINGTON L. RAGSDALE 
| Veterans Employment Representative, Memphis Local Office 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security 
igh ¥ 
a 
He 


ing | psi: many years, the Memphis local office has ex- 
“~ tended a great deal of effort to secure job openings 
the for handicapped applicants. We have urged employ- 
to ers to look for handicapped applicants’ abilities, not 
their disabilities. We have insisted that when an ap- 
da plicant’s abilities are matched with the job qualifica- 


American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Mid-South Paraplegic Association, and the 
Memphis local office of the Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security to set a plan in motion. 

First, it was necessary to arrange for a facility that 
would hold a large audience of employers and a stage 


pa- tions, the applicant becomes an excellent employee. suitable for presenting a large panel. The committee 
yer. In 1958, during National Employ the Physically was fortunate in obtaining the American Legion 
ep- Handicapped Week, we discovered that the barriers Home, Post #1 (Memphis) for the meeting. 

nod to the hiring of the handicapped were more prevalent The committee’s next action was to seek the services 
anaes than we realized. It was in this particular period that of the actual participants of the panel. It was decided 
Re- the local office, cooperating with the Mayor’s Com- that these fields would be covered by the panel: work- 


Belt mittee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 


man’s compensation, fringe insurance and benefits, 
presented a program for the Manufacturer’s Personnel 


et ater : unions, legal matters (attorney), judicial procedures 
§ ty Association. It was evident that those attending the (judges), and medical care. An employer who has 
P ctas program were interested in our message. had the experience of using the handicapped in his 
view lhe audience of personnel directors soon began to establishment was sought for participation. 

plac- ask questions relating to workman’s compensation, After much negotiation, the following people 
th fringe insurance benefits and other programs, and agreed to represent an individual phase of the pro- 
ning their effect on the hiring of the handicapped. It gram: Dewey Whittle, Director of Workman’s Com- 
ajita } Was quite evident that in order to further our pro- pensation Division for Tennessee; S. J. DeVeau, Su- 
been gram for placement of the handicapped, it would be 





pervisor of Medical Services, Liberty Mutual Life 


pre- necessary for the local office to spearhead a program Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; E. C. DeLoache, repre- 


designed to furnish qualified and definite answers to 


over= sentative of Liberty Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
ically these employers. ‘The local veterans employment rep- Atlanta, Ga.; Matt Lynch, Executive Secretary, State 
tand- pocellhertscle ig with the SP oval of the district — Labor Council, AFL-CIO, Nashville, Tenn.; Lee Win- 
(see [waa to write a plan of action chester, Jr., attorney, Memphis; Judge Harry Adams, 
One of the first steps was to discuss the proposal with retired judge, Memphis; Thurston op past si 

the full-time executive secretary for the Governor’s dent of Chamber of Commerce and an ayers 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- | Memphis; and Dr. Marcus Stewart, physician and 

on of capped. With the committee’s approval and coop- chairman of the Governor s Committee for Employ- 
about eration, the Veterans Employment Representative then ment of the Physically Handicapped, Memphis. The 
n our § called a meeting of top representatives of the Mayor’s moderator of the panel was Vincent Hippolitus, Di- 
yup of | Committee, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, The rector of Field Operations for the President’s Commit- 
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tee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Washington. 

It was very important that the meeting be adver- 
tised to the employers and all other interested persons. 
The Executive Secretary of the Governor’s Committee 
and the local VER went to the editors of both local 
newspapers, who assured our committee of their full 
cooperation. When we needed publicity, an abun- 
dance of news releases appeared as well as numerous 
radio and television announcements. Mr. Hippolitus 
was guest at one of the television shows on the day 
of the meeting. 

The VER coordinated the project of contacting the 
employers. The Junior Chamber of Commerce, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and Mid-South Paraplegic 
Association telephoned 700 major employers. Letters 
telling of the meeting were also sent to these employers 
as well as to 400 smaller employers. 

It was decided that the panel should be seated on a 
large stage with the moderator in the center. The use 
of two public address systems was obtained—one for 
the moderator and the other for panel members. Em- 
ployers who asked questions from the floor had little 
or no difficulty in presenting their questions or being 
heard from the audience. 


Good Attendance Indicates Interest 


The meeting, held in the early part of the afternoon 
on June 3, 1959, was well attended by employers, 
which proved that they were interested in finding out 
the facts. In the early promotional campaign and at 
the beginning of the session, it was announced that 
there would be no speeches, but rather a few planned 
questions and impromptu questions from the audience. 
The moderator set the stage for the discussion with a 
brief explanation of the objectives of the meeting. He 
informed the audience that they should feel free to 
ask any questions which might relate to the hiring of 
the handicapped. The committee and the moderator’s 
purpose was to have an informal yet informative 
meeting. 

The committee’s purpose in having planned ques- 
tions was to keep the meeting moving at a smooth pace, 
and at the same time assure that pertinent ideas and 
problems pertaining to the subject would be brought 
out. However, much to the satisfaction of the plan- 
ning committee, the audience immediately accepted 
the challenge and leading questions came from the 
employers without too much prompting. 

Several questions were directed to each panelist in 
relation to his individual interest during the 2-hour 
session. Such questions as “Does hiring a handi- 
capped person affect my company’s workman’s com- 
pensation and fringe insurance rates?” were answered 
by insurance representatives who stated that the rates 
were not affected by hiring a handicapped worker. 

Specific cases of workman’s compefsation were 
brought up by employers. They were interested in 
knowing the logic and reasoning behind the decision 
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rendered by the judiciary. These discussions brought 
into action our judge, attorney, workman’s compensa- 
tion director, and insurance representative. They 
resolved the question by agreeing that the disability of 
the handicapped had little or no part in many of the 
cases discussed. 

The panel’s union representative was presented 
with questions relating to seniority. He first stated 
that all unions were vitally interested in helping the 
handicapped find suitable employment. In answer- 
ing the question relating to seniority, he stated that the 
disabled or handicapped worker would receive these 
rights equally with his coworkers. A handicapped 
employee, to secure a promotion, must be physically 
and mentally able to do the higher grade job, he ex- 
plained, in addition to having seniority. 

The medical representative answered many ques- 
tions regarding the handicapped applicant’s physical 
capacity. 


Employer Speaks From Experience 


One of the strong aspects of the program was having 
a qualified employer who is now using the handi- 
capped in his company. Our employer representative 
told of his success in hiring the disabled. He stated 
that his handicapped employees had good attendance 
records, were loyal to the company, and when placed 
on the right job by selective placement, became 
good productive employees. He indicated that their 
work records were equal to those of their coworkers. 

In summing up the “Memphis Employer Meeting” 
on behalf of the area “Hire the Handicapped” pro- 
gram, we might make several observations which would 
guide others. The planning committee must be large 
and broad enough in scope to assure adequate partici- 
pation. The choosing of the chairman of such a 
committee is tremendously important since the chair- 
man must be a person with a broad knowledge and 
a complete picture of the local problems. Meeting 
facilities must appeal to all phases of business and in- 
dustry. The physical arrangements—such as ade- 
quate seating, clear speaker systems, and panel ar- 
rangements—must assure comfortable and pleasant 
presentation. The program must not be allowed to 
become too long. The choosing of qualified panelists 
is a very important phase and panel members must also 
be versed on local problems. 

One of the most important factors in the success 
of such a meeting is the publicity and the manner in 
which employers are invited to participate. A per- 
sonal contact, at least by telephone, is a necessity. 
Prior to the meeting, it may be necessary to remind 
employers of the plans with at least two informative 
mailings. Any other contacts which could be made 
through civic clubs, church groups, and other com- 
munity groups would be helpful. Obtaining complete 
cooperation of the newspapers, radio, television, and 
other promotional media to the fullest extent possible 
is essential. 
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New Tool for Analyzing Physical Demands of Jobs 


N RECENT years, the consideration of a worker’s 
abilities, regardless of physical limitations, has 
come to be accepted as a basic principle in manpower 
utilization. This has created a need for a considerable 
amount of accurate and current information on the 
physical requirements of jobs. 

The Bureau now has an improved approach by 
which a more complete and precise identification can 
be made of these requirements than has been possible 
with the Physical Demands Form, ES—130, heretofore 
used as an integral part of the job analysis schedule. 
It is reflected in a new form developed in the Bureau 
on the basis of recently completed research on physical 
demands and working conditions. 

In the main, the new form parallels the six physical 
activities and the seven working conditions that were 
developed as factors for determining the critical phys- 
ical demands and working conditions of jobs (see 
“Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs,” Ap- 
pendix E, Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Employment Security, 1956). For each of 
the items, the analyst must indicate whether it 
is applicable or whether it occurs continuously, fre- 
quently, or occasionally. In addition, he must fur- 
nish supporting data such as weights involved, 
apparatus used, work space dimensions, decibels, and 
temperatures. 


Is Special Protection Needed? 


An additional section of the form is concerned with 
a record of the protective clothing and devices re- 
quired to be worn by the worker for his safety. Space 
has been allocated for any comments the job analyst 
may wish to make concerning any of the items. Pro- 
vision also is made at the head of the form for indicat- 
ing a profile of the critical physical activities and 
environmental aspects of the job. Critical items are 
of such intensity and duration as to constitute a “make 
or break” requirement of the job. 

The revision of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL 





PHYSICAL DEMANDS ANALYSIS OF JOB 
(EXPERIMENTAL 1/59) 
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Budget Bureau No. 44-5905 


Expires June 30, 1960 
ESTAB. NO. SCHED. NO. 
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Form developed by the BES to better identify physical demands requirements of jobs. Section B, which is printed on the reverse side 
of the form, is here superimposed over the space devoted to ‘“‘Comments.” 
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TirLes, which is now in progress (see “Modernizing 
the DOT” by Carl A. Heinz and Emanuel Weinstein 
in the April 1959 issue of the EMpLoyMENT SECURITY 
REvIEw ), has as one of its facets the assessment of the 
physical demands and working conditions of all the 
jobs to be analyzed. By using this form for every job 
studied, it is anticipated that approximately 50,000 
forms will be accumulated. Such a mass of data will 
provide an invaluable source for the development of 


materials that would be especially useful to local office 
personnel concerned with counseling and placement 
of the handicapped, women, young people, and the 
aged. 

The form was designed originally for use by the 
public employment services but it already has been 
recognized as having value for other groups in gov- 
ernment and industry concerned with safety engineer- 
ing and the selection and assignment of workers. 


—EMANUEL WEINSTEIN, Occupational Analysis Branch, Bureau of Employment Security. 


In Los Angeles County ... 


Cooperation—Coordination—Communication 


By FRANCIS BAWDEN 
State Supervisor of Services to the Handicapped* 


California Department of Employment 


| Bes ANGELES city and county is a teeming me- 
tropolis of almost 7 million persons spread over 
almost 500 square miles. From Hollywood’s movie 
colony to Anaheim’s Disneyland, from Long Beach 
on the ocean to San Fernando at the foot of the 
mountains that ring the Los Angeles basin, 25 com- 
munities have organized local Employ the Handi- 
capped Committees. The committees are working 
year round in cooperation with local employment of- 
fices to develop a more favorable acceptance by the 
public of the fact that it is “Good Business to Hire 
the Handicapped.” 

Since the Los Angeles area is served by 5 metro- 
politan newspapers, 25 radio stations, and 9 TV chan- 
nels, it is easy to understand how a local committee 
may run into difficulty with a city editor or a station 
program manager if there is duplication in program 
solicitation by publicity representatives. Recognizing 
the problem, the managers of several Los Angeles 
County Department of Employment offices and a 
group of local EPH committee chairmen met in May of 
1952 to try to find a solution to this problem. They 
saw a need for coordinating the activities of the many 
local committees, and agreed unanimously that co- 
ordination, cooperation, and communication were the 
key items for discussion. ‘The Los Angeles Coordinat- 
ing Council was formed at that meeting and an agree- 
ment drawn up. A quotation from the agreement can 
best illustrate the activities of the council: 


“The purpose of this council is to promote, aug- 
ment, and coordinate the activities of local commit- 
tees for the employment of the physically handicapped 
by carrying out the activities of local committees for 
the employment of the handicapped . . . They shall: 

“a. Consult and advise with one another regarding 
the overall program. 

“b. Through joint planning of local committees, 
avoid duplication and overlapping of efforts. 

“c. Cooperate with local committees to carry out 
radio and television programs, newspaper, and other 
publicity. 

“d. Carry out the original and principal objectives 
of NEPH Week. 

“e. Develop and bring into execution an extensive 
educational program on a countywide basis. 

“f. Avail themselves of the services of existing agen- 
cies which are member agencies of the President’s 
Committee and the Governor’s Committee.” 

Gerald D. Bradley, director of industrial relations 
for the Garrett Corporation, is the current chairman 
of the Los Angeles Coordinating Council, and also 
a member of California’s Governor’s Committee and 
the President’s Committee on Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped. Regular meetings of the 
council are held in the office of the Mayor of Los 
Angeles, who is honorary chairman. 

The council’s NEPH kickoff luncheon, an annual 


*Mr. Bawden is also secretary of the Governor’s Committee for Employment of the Handicapped. 
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Members of Los Angeles Area EPH Committees examine a program of the annual ‘‘kickoff luncheon.” Left to right: Gerald D. Bradley, 
chairman, LA County Coordinating Council; Sam Karnes, Jr., Board of Supervisors, LA County; Miss Helen Noone, personnel director, 
Biltmore Hotel; Leslie Claypool, assistant to the Mayor of Los Angeles; Dr. Harry Shepherd, chairman of the LA Metro Committee; and 


Jack Rugh, secretary, LA Coordinating Council. 


tradition, was held last year in September and filled 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel to capacity. Hun- 
dreds of representatives from business, labor, the pro- 
fessions, and the representatives of those government 
agencies concerned were present. This excellent at- 
tendance resulted from the efforts of the local 
committees, and particularly the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan EPH Committee, which assists the council in 
the details of organizing the luncheon meeting. 

The luncheon receives widespread publicity from 
radio, television, and the press. Individual committee 
members cooperate by publicizing the meeting through 
their company publications and personal efforts. The 
unions also cooperate in the project, and an advance 
notice of the meeting is always published in the Los 
Angeles Citizen News, the official organ of the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council. 

Wednesday, September 30, 1959, is the date of the 
kickoff luncheon this year. The chairman expects 
this to be the largest luncheon meeting the council 
has sponsored thus far. 

The Coordinating Council has been instrumental in 
maintaining a high level of interest on the part of 
industry throughout the entire Los Angeles area. 
However, it acts only in an advisory capacity and as 
a communications center while the community com- 
mittees retain full autonomy. Members of the, coun- 
cil are, with few exceptions, representatives of indus- 
try and labor and, for this reason, these groups are 
becoming increasingly more active. 

There is no doubt that the secret of the council’s 
success lies in its adherence to a principle laid down 
by its founders. The original organizing group urged 
that membership be confined to employers, labor rep- 
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resentatives, and professional workers interested in 
rehabilitating and finding jobs for the handicapped. 
They believed that in order to be effective, a publicity 
program must come from a group of employers who 
hired handicapped workers and could, therefore, speak 
with authority. Furthermore, the founding body 
urged that government agency representation be kept 
at a minimum in the council’s organization; this prin- 
ciple has been adhered to throughout the years. The 
only agency man to hold office is Jack Rugh of the 
Los Angeles area office, Department of Employment, 
who is not only the secretary of the council but also 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Los Angeles Committee. 

One of the recent actions of the council was to in- 


. vite the local committees in the neighboring counties 


of Orange and San Bernardino to participate with the 
council since their areas are covered by the same radio 
and TV stations. All publicity activities are, therefore, 
fully coordinated. 

As for the future, the council will continue to co- 
ordinate the activities of the 25 local EPH commit- 
tees. By eliminating duplication of effort, more time 
is made available for productive promotional work. 
The local offices of the Department of Employment 
have come to depend on the Coordinating Council to 
keep them informed of general, as well as local, pub- 
licity and promotional plans. In discussing the plans 
of the council, the chairman said “We will continue to 
coordinate the activities of our member committees 
and assist them wherever possible to promote more 
job opportunities for California’s handicapped and to 
acquaint management, labor, and the public with the 
fact that the handicapped when rehabilitated and 
properly placed are safe and productive workers.” 
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ENTER WITH DIGNITY! 


By MARY ARCHERD 
Chief of Technical Services 


Nebraska Division of Employment Security 


T’S maddening, saddening, and just plain frustrat- 
ing to have a long flight of stairs between you and 
the person who might help you find a job, especially 
if you are in a wheelchair or putting your weight on 
two crutches. This was the plight of most handi- 
capped workers in Nebraska until the administrators 
of the Division of Employment Security did something 
about the physical location of offices. 

Last year, when the time came for the renewal of 
leases for local offices, with considerable planning and 
foresight, our agency heads made a survey of facilities. 
In those instances where the offices were on upper 
levels, they made every effort to move the local offices 
to ground-floor locations where thresholds were flush 
with the sidewalk, thus providing easy access for per- 
sons in wheelchairs or with any ambulatory 
impairment. 

One office in the western part of the State had oc- 
cupied a large, airy, semibasement office which could 
be reached only by a steep flight of stairs. This was 
discouraging, even to the strong. 

The largest office in the State had formerly occu- 
pied a ground-floor location but with a typical “up 
a few steps” entrance in an old building. ‘This office 
now has been moved to spacious ground-floor quarters 
and while it still has to occupy two floors, there. is ele- 
vator service for the handicapped who cannot walk 
to the second floor. In this office, counseling and 
selective placement interviewers are available on the 
first floor and testing can be made available on the 
first floor even though the testing room is still located 
upstairs. 

Now, all offices but one are on ground-floor loca- 
tions. It is rewarding to see seriously handicapped 
applicants who are now able to move easily and quickly 
to a point of service. 

Spurred on by this activity in connection with local 
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office relocation and by the wealth of good material 
now available on efforts being made to make all public 
buildings easily accessible to the physically handi- 
capped, the subject was discussed at a meeting with 
the Governor’s Committee for the Employment of the 
Handicapped. ‘The Governor stated that the sugges- 
tion to make office buildings more accessible was rathe1 
timely in that some remodeling needed to be done to 
the east door of the Capitol. ‘The Governor felt that 
easy access could be achieved without destroying any 
of the outside appearance of, in particular, this some- 
what unique entrance. Members of the Governor's 
staff explained that to effect any changes in the State 


American Standards 
Project for the 


Association Accepts 
Handicapped 


THE Construction Standards Board of the American 
Standards Association has approved a project to develop 
standards which would facilitate the use of buildings 
by persons with physical handicaps. The American Stand- 
ards Association, a voluntary organization, assists in- 
terested national groups or organizations in developing 
and establishing standards for many fields of profes- 
sional activity. The project is sponsored jointly by the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, which requested the American Stand- 
ards Association to undertake the project. 

The work of developing specific standards for build- 
ings, both governmental and private, which will assure 
physically handicapped people easy access and utilization 
of accommodations will be done by the participating 
agencies and organizations under ASA procedure, with 
the guidance and assistance of that organization’s staff. 
This is a significant step in the effort to bring about na- 
tionwide adaptation of building entrances and other fa- 
cilities to the needs of the physically handicapped. 
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( \pitol, it was necessary to contact the Capitol Build- 
» Commission. 
The Governor's Committee, after discussing this 
\tter, unanimously passed a motion that the com- 
ittee draft a recommendation for construction or 
eration of this entrance to provide suitable access 
r the disabled and infirm at the Capitol Building 
id other public buildings throughout the State. 
Local Mayor’s Committees have been requested to 


Teamwork Brings Results - - - 


be on the alert to incorporate into plans for new court 
houses, new city halls, and new libraries in their com- 
munities provisions for easy access of physically handi- 
capped persons. 

In Nebraska, we are working on a paraphrase of 
the President’s Committee slogan “JOBS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED—PASSPORTS TO DIGNITY”: 
ours will read “NO STAIRS FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED—ENTER WITH DIGNITY.” 


The Mentally Handicapped CAN Be Placed 


By H. T. MceNAMEE 
Selective Placement Specialist 
Arizona State Employment Service 


AVE you expanded your handicapped services 
to include the mentally handicapped? We did 
in Arizona in 1955. 


How It All Started 


Some 4 years ago, there was a complete change in 
administration of the State hospital in Phoenix, the 
State capital. This change resulted in the speedier re- 
lease of mentally ill and emotionally disturbed patients 
and in greater numbers being released due to im- 
proved methods of treatment. Some releasees were 
seeking placement assistance from our local offices and 
many were requesting assistance from Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Both of these agencies were aware of the need for 
more information concerning these applicants before 
adequate services could be provided. Also, personnel 
of both agencies were alerted to the need for expand- 
ing services for this special applicant group. In addi- 
tion, personhel of the State hospital realized there 
must be a closer relationship between the three organ- 
izations before their patients could be completely 
rehabilitated. 

What It Is 


The expansion of the handicapped program in Ari- 
zona to include the mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped as well as the physically handicapped means 
that we are providing counseling and selective place- 
ment to this group on a cooperative basis. 

To provide these services at a maximum extent, the 
Employment Service, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, and the State hospital decided to enter into 
a cooperative agreement and approach the problem 
of rehabilitating the mentally and emotionally ill as 
ateam. This was an adaptation of the team approach 
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which began in Arizona in 1953 in order to rehabili- 
tate clients of the Department of Public Welfare. 


How It Works 


Each week representatives of the Arizona State 
Employment Service, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and State hospital meet at the hospital to review case 
records of the patients who are candidates for rehabil- 
itation within the next few weeks or months. Each 
case record includes summaries of the patient’s psy- 
chiatric history; intellectual, social, and economic ad- 
justment; and work history. Between four to six cases 
are discussed at each weekly meeting of the team. On 


-- 





sasclinoonneem ts ranannnnnns 


H. T. McNamee, selective placement specialist, ASES (left); Dr. 
Samuel Wick, director of State hospital (center); and John Kee- 
nan, chief of Special Services, Vocational Rehabilitation, enter 
into a cooperative agreement to provide better service to the 
mentally handicapped. 
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the average, four of these cases will be new and two 
will be carryovers from previous meetings. 

The team operating in Arizona includes five hospi- 
tal personnel: The assistant director, the ward phy- 
sician, the director of social service, the industrial 
therapist, and the director of occupational therapy. 
The Arizona State Employment Service participates 
on the team through one or more selective placement 
specialists, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
is represented by a counselor who spends full-time spe- 
cializing in the rehabilitation of the mentally ill and 
emotionally disturbed. 

Our experience has shown that the permanent team 
meetings are preferable to having prospective clients 
or applicants individually contact the Vocational Re- 
habilitation representative or the Arizona State Em- 
ployment Service representative at his respective of- 
fice. The hospital setting affords these counselors the 
opportunity to get a thorough grasp of the client by 
learning about his personality, attitudes, and other 
attributes that would not be possible to ascertain if 
he were removed from this setting. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation counselor and the 
selective placement specialist have several discussions 
about clients whom they feel are placeable but who 
nonetheless pose a special problem. ‘These clients 


fall into two categories: Those who are ready for 
immediate placement in employment and those who 
will need further services through Vocational Reha- 
bilitation such as schooling, vocational training, or 
maintenance. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation counselor continu- 
ously checks on the clients who may be released in 





ot 4S 





the near future by spending considerable time di 

cussing these patients with the hospital staff an! 
observing them while they work on hospital jobs. H» 
is, therefore, in a position to be of inestimable valu» 
to the selective placement specialist by providing in- 
formation to assist in job development and placemen:. 


Much Study Goes Into Case 


Several steps are taken by the “team” during th 
appraisal and evaluation of the applicant before plac« 
ment. First, the assistant director of the hospital pro- 
vides a complete medical and psychiatric evaluation 
and the occupational therapist reports on interest, 
work habits, work tolerance, and ability of the patient 
to get along with others. Likewise, the industria! 
therapist reports on general aptitude and other tests, 
what jobs were held by patient during hospitalization, 
and how he performed on them. (Most patients are 
placed on jobs in the hospital to help prepare them for 
a work situation upon discharge.) The director of 
social services provides pertinent information on the 
patient’s background, such as former jobs, family life, 
and whether or not the patient will be welcomed back 
to his family and job. He also arranges for living 
quarters if they are needed. 

After a careful review and discussion of each patient, 
the “team” makes‘a decision regarding disposition of 
the case. Either the counselor from the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation accepts the patient as a 
client and provides the necessary medicine, mainte- 
nance, and/or vocational training or the selective 
placement specialist from the Arizona State Employ- 





State hospital rehabilitation team reviews cases at a regular weekly meeting. 
ASES; A. Babcock, industrial therapist, State hospital; John Keenan, chief, Special Services, and John Freestone, counselor, Vocational 





Left to right: R. James, selective placement specialist, 


Rehabilitation; Barbara Kemp, occupational therapist, P. Gordon, director of Social Services, and Dr. Samuel Wick, director, all of the 


State hospital. 
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H. T. McNamee, ASES selective placement specialist (center), looks 
on as Ray Staley (right), chairman of the Governor’s Committee 
on EPH, presents a certificate for meritorious service to Dr. 
Samuel Wick, director of the Arizona State hospital. 


ment Service accepts the patient for job development 
and placement. However in some cases, the “team” 
doctor recommends further treatment for the patient 
and a rescheduling of the case at a later date. 

Since the patients reside in all parts of the State, 
pertinent information on each is sent to the office of 
the Arizona State Employment Service nearest his 
residence before discharge. 

After the Arizona State Employment Service ac- 
cepts a patient as a prospective applicant for place- 
ment, the next step is to interview him at the hospital. 
After an application for work is recorded by the 
selective placement specialist, an initial counseling 
interview is held. The selective placement specialist 
may then check the order files in the local office, or 
alert employer relations representatives and placement 
interviewers regarding the qualifications of this appli- 
cant, or develop a job through his own personal con- 
tacts. In any event, there is usually a 2-to-4-week in- 
terval before the applicant is available for release from 
the hospital. This allows ample time, in most cases, 
for several interviews, administration of tests if indi- 
cated, and job development. 


Help Is At Hand 

The client recognizes that help is available and that 
there are people sufficiently optimistic and interested 
in his problem to assist him in planning for his future. 
in many cases the client may need continued assistance 
alter placement in handling important problems which 

rise. This assistance is given by the vocational re- 

abilitation counselor, the psychiatrist from the State 

ospital, and/or the selective placement specialist. 
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During the past 2 fiscal years, 206 patients were re- 
ferred to the “Hospital Team.” The Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation accepted 70 of this number 
for training and the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice placed 97 in gainful employment in a variety of 
occupations ranging from unskilled to professional 
levels. 


The Monetary Saving 


The success of these activities can also be measured 
in financial terms. The average cost per year for 
maintaining a patient in the State hospital is $1,500. 
Upon rehabilitation, the average yearly salary of the 
placed patients was $2,710 while the total yearly earn- 
ings accumulated by the 97 clients placed in the last 
2 years was $262,830. Furthermore, the rehabilita- 
tion program—less costly than a long period of insti- 
tutionalization—has saved $145,500 in tax moneys per 
year. 

In addition to this satisfying placement record, 
activities of the “Hospital Team” have indirectly been 
responsible for community acceptance of the mentally 
and emotionally handicapped on the same basis as the 
physically handicapped in Arizona. The cooperative 
efforts of the participating groups have been repre- 
sentative of the desire of the Employment Service to 
work with all community agencies and groups. There- 
fore, there has been not only fulfillment of the 
responsibility for carrying out a phase of community 
participation, but also, and more important, the re- 
sponsibility in providing available services to the 
mentally and emotionally handicapped has been 
accomplished. 

In an effort to improve the hospital program, many 
changes have been made in the past 4 years. Con- 
siderable research has also been undertaken to deter- 
mine what further changes may be necessary or desir- 
able. From the successful experience of the past, the 
program can only become stronger and more effective 
each year. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


tion, 2,064,000 people were reported to have visual 
impairments less severe than blindness, the rate being 
12.3 per one thousand. About 109,000 persons were 
reported as totally deaf, a rate of 0.6 per one thou- 
sand persons. Other hearing impairments affected 
5,714,000 individuals, a rate of 33.9 per one thousand. 

For all impairments, the proportion caused by in- 
jury was 33.0 percent; 41.8 percent for males and 22.2 
percent for females. ‘The types of impairments having 
the highest proportions due to injury were loss or de- 
fects of extremities. The types least often due to 
injury were speech defects and blindness. 

Impairments increased with advancing age from 
52.9 per one thousand persons at ages under 25, to 
615.0 per one thousand at ages 75 and over. 
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Rehabilitation screening team at Gardner State Hospital reviews the case of a patient who is being readied for discharge. 
Dr. Enrique Chacon and Dr. Jorge H. DiNapoli, staff psychiatrists; Joseph E. O’Hara, Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission; Mrs. 
lone M. Johnson, supervisor of occupational therapy; Dr. Warren P. Cordes, hospital superintendent; and Mrs. Marion P. Peterson, 
psychiatric social worker. ‘ 


Left to right: 


Employment of the Emotionally Handicapped 


By ISADORE MORANTZ 


Applicant Services Department* 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 





- Y self-confidence returned when I found that 
my head and hands could work together.” 
These are the words of a Worcester County woman 
who has returned to her community and to employ- 
ment from confinement in a State mental hospital. 
The transition to mental health reflected in this 
hope-filled sentence was a direct result of the new 
program of rehabilitation and placement of the emo- 
tionally handicapped inaugurated in Massachusetts 
under a three-way cooperative agreement adopted by 
the Division of Employment Security, the Rehabili- 
tation Commission, and the Department of Mental 
Health. In 1957, a statewide plan of action was 
formulated by these three agencies, and machinery 
was set in motion to carry out a coordinated and ef- 
fective program providing rehabilitation services, 
counseling, testing, and selective placement to the 
mental patients deemed ready for competitive 
employment. (See article on the inauguration of this 
program, entitled “Rehabilitation and Placement of 


the Emotionally Handicapped,” by Lillian S. Irvine, 
Louis M. Tracy, and Isaac F. Fine in the May 1959 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security REvIEw. ) 

Under the new plan, screening teams were estab- 
lished in some of the State hospitals, and will, eventu- 
ally, be in operation in all the State mental institutions. 
A screening team consists of a psychiatrist, a social 
worker, an occupational therapist, and a vocational 
rehabilitation counselor. The group meets at regular 
intervals at the hospital. 

The function of the team is to evaluate cases of in- 
dividual patients referred to it by the medical staff to 
determine their readiness for return to the community. 
The role of the Employment Service is to provide the 
necessary steps in resolving problems relating to em- 
ployment through the services of counseling, testing, 
and job development when patients are certified as 
ready for employment by the Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission, or by the social worker of the State 
hospital concerned. 


*Mr. Morantz also serves as the liaison officer between the DES and the Massachusetts Commission on the Employment 


of the Handicapped. 
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Two cases might be cited to show how the cooperat- 

x agencies prepared an individual for a job and how 

proper job was located and a successful placement 

ide. 

A woman, 50 years of age, supporting an invalid 

isband and a son in college, was forced to leave her 

'b as a secretary in a local hospital and to enter a 
hospital for treatment of mental illness. As the result 
of treatment and occupational therapy, which included 
. refresher training course in typing provided by the 
vocational rehabilitaton agency, the patient was able to 
“brush up” on her typing and regain her self- 
confidence. 

Following the training course, her case was discussed 
at a regular weekly conference between the counselors 
of the local office and the Rehabilitation Commission. 
It was deemed advisable that the first attempt be made 
to return the patient to her former employment. 
Proper contacts were made; she was rehired and con- 
tinued in her job without further complication. 

Another case, involving teamwork of the three agen- 
cies, concerns a 34-year-old woman who was hospital- 
ized for emotional disturbance as the result of marital 
difficulties. She had held responsible postions until 
sent to the State hospital for treatment. Through the 
efforts of the screening team and services made avail- 
able to her by the local Employment Service office, she 
was guided back to community adjustment and 
( mployment. 

After completing a training course in secretarial 
work provided at the hospital under the supervision 
of the vocational rehabilitation agency, she was sent 
to the local Employment Service office where she was 
given tests in typing and shorthand. The results indi- 
cated her proficiency in these fields. Her application 
card was given to the local office employer relations 
representative who, on his field visits, was successful in 
finding her a job based upon her qualifications. The 
result was satisfactory adjustment and job performance 
in her new position. 





Isadore Morantz, Applicant Services Department, MDES, is shown 
reviewing the program for the placement of the emotionally 
handicapped with Miss Mildred P. Powers, manager of the 
Boston Clerical and Professional Office. 
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Patients learn to operate industrial-type power stitching machines 
under the supervision of Mrs. lone M. Johnson, supervisor of 
Occupational Therapy at Gardner State Hospital. 


Planning Community Action 


In local office areas where the screening teams are 
functioning, specific action has been taken to obtain 
community support and employer participation in 
solving the problems of ex-mental patients. These 
have resulted in their return to a job, family, and 
community. 

Typical of such community activity is the role played 
by the local office manager in Worcester, Mass., who 
was a key participant in a conference sponsored by the 
Worcester area Mental Health Association, attended 
by 25 selected employers and business executives. The 
program of the conference was arranged in coopera- 
tion with the Personnel Directors Council of Worcester 
and was aimed at acquainting business and industry 
leaders with the new three-agency program. It dem- 
onstrated how this program aided in developing a 
working relationship with employers and in providing 
employment for patients ready to leave the hospital. 

In another local office area, the Employment Serv- 
ice cooperated with the Rehabilitation Commission in 
strengthening the training course established at the 
Gardner State Hospital in connection with meeting a 
specific need in Jecal industry. The Gardner local 
office. contacted tw» upholstery manufacturing firms 
in areas where there is a shortage of power stitchers. 
As a result, these firms developed an active interest 
in the hospital training program. They agreed to 
provide material to be used in the hospital power 
stitching training program and to provide employment 
for trainees who were successful in the training class 
and qualified for employment. 


Employer Attitude 


What are employer attitudes and reactions to the 
ex-mental patients they have hired? A recent survey 
conducted as a followup to ES placements is indicative 
of employer acceptance. 
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A counselor checking the status of one applicant 
placed in a machine shop was told by the employer 
that the individual worked steadily for about a year 
and performed his duties well, but quit his job rather 
suddenly. However, the employer was quick to add 
that the termination of employment was not due to 
the illness for which the employee had been hospital- 
ized, but to the fact that he decided to move to an- 
other city. The employer indicated that he would re- 
hire the former employee if he wished to return. 

In other followups, employers stated that they had 
found ex-mental patients to be excellent employees. 
In some instances, they reported that the patients they 
hired are no longer on the payroll, but they empha- 
sized that the separation was due solely to the lack of 
work and indicated that they would recall these em- 
ployees when business conditions warrant. 

Added impetus to the program will be forthcom- 
ing as the activities of the newly created Massachu- 





setts Commission on Employment of the Handicappe:! 
get underway. This commission supplants the former 
Governor’s Interagency Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped and will expand the 
program of promoting job opportunities for the handi- 
capped on a continuous year-round basis. 

The directors of the three agencies involved in the 
program of the emotionally handicapped are members 
of the Commission on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. All agree that they will utilize the resources 
and facilities of the new commission in carrying out 
the ultimate objective of the entire rehabilitation 
program—job adjustment and suitable employment. 

The road to success in achieveing the objectives of 
this program is a long one and beset with setbacks and 
frustrations. Progress is slow, but it is being made. 
We can now look forward with increasing confidence 
to new horizons in the rehabilitation and employment 
of the emotionally handicapped. 


University Program Trains 
Workers Who Place the Blind 


By WILLIAM S. WOOD, Rehabilitation Specialist 


Division of Services to the Blind, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


PLACEMENT counselor training program for 

the development of employment opportunities for 
blind workers was launched with a formal ceremony 
at the Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, IIl., 
on April 7, 1959. Representatives of national agencies 
for the blind and State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies serving the blind joined with the university staff 
in launching this training program. The program is 
an integral part of the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Southern Illinois University and marks another step 
forward in that school’s progressive educational 
program. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation through 
its Division of Training contracted with Southern Il- 
linois University to conduct this training program in 
an effort to meet the professional needs of State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies serving the blind. The 
development and inauguration of this program is a 
direct result of recommendations made by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Training composed of directors of State 
and national agencies for the blind. ‘The summary 
report of this committee recommended that preferen- 
tial consideration be given to the training of counselors 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


who have responsibility for placing blind persons in 
competitive employment. 

In an effort to initiate this training program as 
quickly as possible, OVR contracted with the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind to survey several uni- 
versities to determine which institution had the neces- 
sary facilities for concucting such training. The 
Foundation recommended Southern I]linois University 
because it had (a) housing facilities for trainees, (b) 
an adequate and competent staff to conduct the train- 
ing program, and (c) adequate facilities in which 
trainees could be taught shop procedures and 
techniques. 

With the assistance of consultative staff from 
OVR’s Division of Services to the Blind and the 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Southern Illinois University 
developed a curriculum. This provided the trainees 
with knowledge of techniques and methods for de- 
veloping employment programs in which blind per- 
sons or people with varying degrees and conditions of 
eyesight could be trained for placement in employ- 
ment at the level of their competency. The cur- 
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Participants in the opening ceremonies of the first Placement Counselor Training Program at Southern Illinois University early in April 1959. 
(1) William S$. Wood and (3) Louis H. Rives, Jr., Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) 





Mrs. Lee Johnston, St. Louis Lighthouse for the Blind; (4) Miss Kathern Bruber and (9) Arthur L. Voorhees, American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York; (5) V. $. Harshbarger, Bureau for the Blind, Missouri Division of Welfare; (6) Dr. E. C. Cline and (10) Homer F. 
Nowatski, Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; (7) Dr. Guy A. Renzaglia and (8) Louis Vieceli, Southern Illinois University. 


riculum was divided into three units, with each unit 
running for 2 weeks. 

During the first 2 weeks, the trainees attended lec- 
tures in management, salesmanship, and job analysis. 
They also spent half of each day in this period in 
machine shops at the Vocational Technical Institute 
of the university and in observing various job opera- 
tions on the campus. In the machine shops, trainees 
were taught methods and techniques of job demon- 
onstration for prospective employers through job 
analysis techniques and application of the safety pat- 
tern which is used by blind workers in performing in- 
dustrial-type jobs. Since safety is a major concern of 
all employers, this latter technique is of great im- 
portance in job demonstrations for illustrating that a 
blind person can safely and successfully perform a 
specific job. 


Observing First Hand 


During the second 2 weeks, the trainees were moved 
to East St. Louis, Ill., where they visited more than 30 
industrial plants, observing production procedures and 
blind persons on their jobs. 

At the beginning of the. fifth week, the trainees 
were returned to the main campus where they at- 
tended lectures on the specific application of sales 
techniques in developing approaches to employers. 
Also, they attended lectures on special problems in 
placing blind persons. In addition to attending lec- 
tures during this 2-week period, the trainees visited a 
number of industrial plants in southern Illinois where 
they observed numerous industrial type operations 
suitable for blind persons. 

Each trainee attending this course who satisfac- 


torily completed the requirements established by 
Southern Illinois University received four semester 
hours of either graduate or undergraduate credit and 
a certificate of accomplishment. 

Through OVR grants, participants received “train- 
eeships” covering costs of attendance at this 6-week 
training course. 


Followup Checks Effectiveness 


In an effort to determine the effectiveness of this 
training course, a representative of the Division of 
Services to the Blind will visit each trainee in his 
home area after he has had time to implement the 
knowledges and skills acquired in the training pro- 
gram and provide assistance in solving any additional 
problems that may have developed in his area. Any 
experiences that the trainees have had which will be 
beneficial to the university staff will be transmitted to 
that institution so that they may be incorporated into 
future training courses. Although the first two train- 
ing courses, beginning April 7 and July 13, 1959, are 
considered as pilot courses, it is expected that the 
university will continue to conduct this training pro- 
gram at the rate of 3 courses a year with a maximum 
of 15 trainees per course. 

Any professionally employed person with respon- 
sibility for placing blind persons in competitive em- 
ployment is eligible for admission to these training 
courses. Application for attendance should be sub- 
mitted either to the Division of Services to the Blind, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C.; or to the Rehabilitation Institute, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale, II. 
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Chance Vought Hires Workers 
With “Physical Limitations” 


By GEORGE E. WYSONG 


Employment Counselor, Dallas Local Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


4 Ween pleasant-faced, relaxed, middle-aged grinder 
operator looked up from his job. His features 
etched a slight inquiring smile as his foreman, the 
safety supervisor, plant photographer, and Texas Em- 
ployment Commission representative paused at his 
work place. A warm smile of recognition and pleasure 
replaced the puzzlement when the TEC representative 
stepped out of the group—up close—and spoke to him. 
He recognized the TEC representative as the person 
who had helped him get the job which he had held 
since September 21, 1951. His photograph taken, the 
grinder operator, Walter W. Millican, shook hands 
with the TEC man, and the group moved on. 

In the spring of 1951, Mr. and Mrs. Millican came 
to Dallas. Walter was 45 years old and wore a hearing 
aid. He had lost his left leg and received severe in- 
juries to the right knee in a shipyard accident in 19453. 
Walter has said, “I thought I would never walk again 
without crutches, even with my artificial leg.” From 
there on, his employment was meager and unprofitable 
until he came to Dallas. The TEC representative 
placed him in a job wiring electric table lamps. He 
held this job for 6 months but the employer-employee 
relationship deteriorated, and he felt he had to leave 
although he had done the job well. He came back to 
the local office. 

Although Walter had had no machine experience 
and only a small amount of sheet-metal training in 
which no particular possibilities were seen, he was re- 
ferred to Chance Vought Aircraft. Mr. Millican says 
of his opening interview. “I was treated as a person 
they appreciated from the moment I entered the 
plant.” He is still gainfully employed by this com- 
pany—the largest single employer in Dallas County. 


A Good Impression 


At the time of his initial interview, the TEC repre- 
sentative was impressed by Walter’s steadiness, worth- 
whileness, and potential abilities. When Walter ex- 
pressed an interest in Chance Vought, the counselor 
arranged an appointment for an employment inter- 
view. The hiring official was also impressed, and 
placement proceedings were started at once. 

The next step was the medical section. When the 
medical evaluation of Walter’s functional capacities 
was completed, he was sent to the safety section. The 
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safety supervisor introduced him to the tool grinder 
foreman, who signed the functional capacity record 


indicative of the limits of his physical capacities. By | 


this action, the foreman agreed to accept him and 
Walter could safely do, and Walter went to work! 


had physical evaluations and, in each case, his super- 
visor has signed an acknowledgement of his physical 
capacities. He has proved to all of these people that 
their judgment was not misplaced. He has done his 
job well. His pay has increased as he has become 
more experienced. He has special parking privileges 
which shorten his walk in the mammoth plant, and 
his job is sedentary 80 to 90 percent of the time. 

After Walter went to work, plant employment ex- 
panded rapidly to 18,000 workers and held at that 
level. Then, later in 1958, a contract cancellation 
caused layoffs totaling more than 5,000, but Walter 
was retained. 


Points Up All Parts of Program 


The story of Walter Millican epitomizes all points 
in the program for employment of the physically 
handicapped worker by Chance Vought Aircraft. The 
company puts it this way: 

“People with physical limitations have the unques- 
tioned right to earn their livelihood without job place- 
ment prejudice or restricted remuneration. 

“The management of Chance Vought has recog- 
nized their responsibility and the importance of pro- 
viding opportunities for these people. This construc- 
tive thinking has developed a coordinated placement 
program which fully utilizes the employees’ ability but, 
in no way, exceeds their functional capacities. 

“We are of the opinion that a man is not physically 
handicapped if he can earn his way; he may have 
physical limitations, but we do not consider him 
physically handicapped. 

“Many organizational units become involved in the 
hiring of and working with these physically limited em- 
ployees. Our Employment Section, Medical Section, 
and Labor Relations Section work in close liaison with 
the Safety Section for the job placement of employees 
within their physical limitations and abilities. This 
part of our program offers excellent opportunities to 
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hire the physically limited. We do not use the words 
physically handicapped’ as we feel that any man ca- 
Joable of earning a living, even though the body move- 
Jnents may be restricted, is still not handicapped. 
\This includes amputees and all other types of physical 
imitations.” 

There were 2,500 employees with physical disabil- 
jiies at Chance Vought at the time total employment 
Jwas 18,000. About 200 of this group were included 
in the 1958 layoff. Disabilities include dwarfness, total 
jblindness, deafness, partial or complete loss of vision in 
one eye, diabetes, cardiac disease, double and partial 
amputation (arm and leg), post polio (three wheel- 
chair cases), and epilepsy. 

Complaints from this group are negligible and, of 
2,500 workers with physical limitations, only one 
srievance occurred in 8 years. ‘The circumstance 
}involved a leadman job which was open. An em- 


if 
f 


jployee with an artificial limb felt he was not given ade- 





‘ 


jquate consideration for this promotion and filed the 
jerievance. He felt he merited the promotion but since 
jthe job required climbing into all parts of an airplane, 
the company felt he could not, in safety, do the work 
of the leadman. 
“These workers who have serious physical impair- 
ments never complain,” says F. W. Schatzman, safety 
supervisor of Chance Vought. Mr. Schatzman likes 
to open speaking engagements with the blunt state- 
ment, “Chance Vought does not hire ‘physically 
handicapped’ workers”! ‘Then after a pause and 
while rapt attention reigns, he discusses the policy, 
practice, and rewarding experience of the company in 
employing the “physically limited.” 
As could be expected, the company gets back some 
well deserved benefits from this successfully operated 
program for the physically limited. Chance Vought 
statistics reveal that less time is lost through accidents 
and fewer accidents occur percentagewise to physi- 
cally limited workers than to all other workers. Ab- 
senteeism and illness rates are also much lower. 
Chance Vought has been sensitive to the needs of 
the community since Dallas became its new home. 





|Recently, the company personnel director was chair- 


man of a regional meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee and later appeared on the EPHC’s weekly TV 
program called “Ability Counts.” On several oc- 
casions, the company has been given awards for its 
employment of physically handicapped workers. Such 
community relations activity has been of inestimable 
help in creating favorable attitudes on the part of 
other employers. While Chance Vought’s policy em- 
bodies an informed and humanitarian attitude toward 
physically handicapped workers, many other employ- 
ers must have similar policies if the EPH program is 
to succeed in Dallas. In this respect, Dallas has a 
figuratively “warm climate” for the so-called physically 
handicapped worker. 

Many other firms, both large and small, are ap- 
proached easily when a worker has the proper quali- 
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Walter Millican was successfully placed by the Dallas local office 
as an aircraft tool grinder at Chance Vought. 


fications for the job opening in their plant. Many 
firms seem to be thinking with the employer relations 
representative when he brings up the subject, and 
some even request a visit by the selective placement 
specialist to “look over the jobs” and to point out those 
which the physically impaired can do. Recently, 
the serious intent of one small company owner was 
illustrated when he asked if the specialist thought a 
person in a wheelchair could do a certain job. 

This climate has been created largely by the activ- 
ities of the Dallas EPH Committee. Laurence Mel- 
ton, who is chairman of both the Dallas committee 
and the Governor’s committee, capably practices what 
he preaches in his printing company. His committees 
have served to stimulate employment of the physically 
handicapped through thousands of personal letters, 
newspaper publicity, radio, and TV. 

Mr. Melton speaks before luncheon clubs and other 
groups, and frequently hears, “I just hired a handi- 
capped worker.” He estimates that in relation to 
TEC placements, an additional 20 percent of other 
handicapped workers secure jobs in Dallas because of 
good publicity. 

Dallas local office employees seize the opportunity, 
when taking an order, to suggest a qualified individual 
who has a physical handicap and can fill the job. The 
result has been the consistent placement of a good 
volume of handicapped workers in Dallas. Statewide, 
25,305 were placed in nonagricultural jobs in the fiscal 
year ending June 1958, compared with 23,746 in fiscal 
year 1957. In fiscal year 1959, the number of place- 
ments of the handicapped in Texas rose to 26,437. 

Placement of the physically handicapped worker 
becomes relatively easy when company policy sets the 
stage, but the local office employee can do much to 
spread the understanding of the abilities of these work- 
ers. Thought and care in selection and preparing the 
employer and the worker for the interview are man- 
datory. Close cooperation with the local EPHC is 
also required. The chairman is dependent upon the 
local office not only to do the placement but often to 
do moderator work on TV programs, to make speeches, 
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and to work closely with employers who require tech- 
nical assistance. 

Willingness and availability will put the local office 
employee in close touch with the top, bottom, inside, 
and outside of the good business of placing handi- 
capped workers. 

A slogan of the Texas Employment Commission is 


recalled: “It takes all the brains in the Commission 
to get the job done.” As all slogans are added to or 
borrowed from occasionally, we might say, with spe- 
cific regard to the placement of the physically handi- 
capped, “It takes all the common sense and heart in 
the community to get the job done.” 


New IB Interviewing Guide 


HE revised interviewing guide on pulmonary tu- 

berculosis, recently released by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, brings to the placement worker 
and counselor the latest information concerning the 
treatment and employment of persons who have con- 
tracted this disease. For several years, developments 
in the treatment of tuberculosis patients have made the 
original TB guide progressively less useful as a source 
of information on current practices in such treatment 
and on the effects of the new treatment techniques on 
the rehabilitation of the patient. 

Since the first edition of the guide was published 6 
years ago, many new chemotherapeutic agents, in- 
cluding antibiotics, have been produced and widely 
used. In addition, surgical procedures, formerly in- 
frequently resorted to, became increasingly employed 
in conjunction with the new drugs and rest. The re- 
sult of the new treatment procedures was a significant 
reduction, in most cases, of the period required for 
treatment and convalescence of the patient. The need 
for public employment office staff who serve ex- 
tuberculous persons to have authentic information on 
these developments made revision of the guide 
imperative. 

There are several significant changes in the new 
guide. Perhaps, the most important are those in the 
section describing the disease which emphasize the 
speed and effectiveness of modern treatment. Another 
important new concept, introduced in the same section, 
is the employability of ex-patients who have been cer- 
tified for full-time work even though clinically classi- 
fied as “active improved.” ‘The lastest NTA Clinical 
Classification is included in the section providing tech- 
nical definitions. This section has been extensively 
expanded by the inclusion of descriptions of the nature 
and use of the new drugs. 

The new guide should be helpful in bringing about 
better service to ex-TB patients throughout the public 
employment office system. Its most effective contribu- 
tion in this respect is the provision of authoritative 
interpretations of the new medical terms and classifica- 
tions and of their significance for the expatient’s 
employability. For this valuable feature, the Bureau 
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Pulmonary Tuberculosis—1. Description of Disease 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is a respiratory disease caused by the tubercle 
bacillus which invades and attacks the lungs. During some stages 
it is infectious, but appropriate modern treatment frequently brings 
about the control of infection more quickly than was possible in the 
vast. However, the disease has a tendency to relapse, and frequent 
medical follow-up is therefore essential to assure the maintenance of 
the ex-patients’ health 
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Although rest is still important in tuberculosis therapy, the increased 
use of chemotherapeutic agents, which include antibiotics and other 
drugs, and new surgical procedures (see Definitions for Chemotherapy 
and Surgery) have diminished the need for greatly protracted periods 
of complete bed rest which often were necessary in tuberculosis 
treatment in former years. The use of these latest treatment pro- 
cedures also makes possible the return of the tuberculosis patient to 
work much more quickly than was possible even a few years ago. 
Long periods of post-hospital idleness are not necessary or advisable 
in most cases, nor need ex-TB patients be limited to light or seden- 
tary work, as very few limitations apply to this group today 


Respiratory 











Front page of the four-fold BES pamphlet which incorporates the 
most recent-information available on treatment and employ- 
ment of persons with pulmonary tuberculosis. 


is indebted to the rehabilitation staff of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, which provided the technical 
information about the treatment of the disease. 


—Harry R. Mircue tt, Selective Placement Branch, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Community Groups Spearhead 
Miami “Hire the Handicapped” Program 


By ROBERT HELLER and MARVIN HOSS, Miami Commercial Office 
and VIRGINIA GARTRELL, Miami Industrial Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


I ERE, in the subtropical paradise of Miami, we in the employment of handicapped workers, by the 
-4 like to think that our situation is quite different methods of placement and by the special efforts which 
from that of other cities of the Nation. In many ways we make to secure jobs for them. 

it is, but essentially it is much the same as any other The year-round equable climate has made Miami 
community that is growing in size and economic sta- the focal point for vacationers from all over the world. 
bility. We shall try to show this to be true, particularly They come to swim and play in the sun and sea. 


“see +. 


++ This is NATIONAL EMPLOY 
/++ THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK 


ACT OF CONGRESS AND PRESTOENTI A 


National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week is effectively advertised in a window display on one of the busiest streets in down- 
town Miami. 
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Along with these, are thousands of people who come 
for reasons of health, believing that their disabilities 
of body and mind will be improved. The fabled search 
for the Fountain of Youth by Ponce de Leon did not 
stop with him, but continues with the great number 
of older people coming here to retire. As the number 
of vacationers increases, so does the population of ill, 
disabled, and older people, who bring their special 
problems with them, including the problem of getting 
a job. 

This metropolitan area has been striving to increase 
its industrial capacity to keep pace with its population 
growth, but is far from achieving its goal. Unlike 
many large cities, Miami’s population has grown 
faster than its industrial and commercial capacities 
so that there has always been a labor surplus. Not- 
withstanding this, workers, attracted by living condi- 
tions, continue to come in regardless of the lack of 
opportunities for work. In the competition for jobs 
that this surplus labor market sets up, obviously only 
the fittest can expect to get the available jobs casily 
and those with handicaps find work only after the 
most exhaustive efforts of the Employment Service 
and other community facilities. With the ever-pres- 
ent seasonal fluctuations of employment, the handi- 
capped are often the last to be employed and the first 
to be laid off. 

The Employment Service local offices in Miami 
have not been able to discover any special formula 
for finding more jobs for handicapped workers. The 
best method we know to place such workers in suitable 
employment is a program of continuous personal con- 
tact with employers. The Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, the Veterans Administration, hospital clin- 
ics, and other agencies are of great help in the training 
and in the ultimate placement of handicapped workers. 
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Dade NEPH Committee gets its charter 
signed by Circuit Court Judge J. 
Fritz Gordon. Looking on, left to 
right: Col. Leo Dillon, Leo Axlrod, 
and Richard O’Mara of the Com- 
mittee; L. A. Daniel, older worker 
specialist, FSES; and Col. Michael 
Isenberg, chairman of the Miami- 
Dade Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Placement. 


The scope of our activities has also been extended 
to full cooperation with social and civic groups 
throughout the city for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about handicapped workers and their capabilities, 
and the enlisting of their memberships into active job 
finders for disabled people. This came about from 
early and small beginnings. 

The first Hire the Handicapped Committee in Mi- 
ami was formed by a group of Employment Service 
personnel who initiated activities to interest employers 
in the idea. As the idea spread in the community, the 
Employment Service people retired to the background 
where they could provide guidance and the profes- 
sional service necessary to effectively place handi- 
capped workers. This remains the position today. 

Among the most active groups today, is the Dade 
County Employ the Handicapped Committee. For 
over 10 years, the committee has established an ever- 
widening concept of useful employment of handi- 
capped workers. ‘The members of this organization 
are drawn from all segments of community life— 
business, manufacturing, the professions, construction 
and transportation, the tourist trades, and civic and 
fraternal organizations. Lawrence Thompson, the 
committee’s current president, has been especially 
forceful in spreading the word in favor of hiring 
handicapped workers. One of his coworkers on the 
staff of the Mramr HeEratp, Jack Bell, is equally in- 
dustrious on behalf of the handicapped. 

Col. L. J. Dillon, USA Ret. and executive secretary 
of the EPH Committee, recognized the need for shel- 
tered workshops for those not able to enter competi- 
tive employment and has been effective in his efforts 
to get better financing and more work for these shops. 
Leo Axlrod, Colonel Dillon, and other citizens were 
instrumental in setting up a Goodwill Industries pro- 
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Members of B'nai B’rith present an 
award to General Melvin J. Maas, 
chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, for his inspiring 
leadership in the work of creating 
jobs for the handicapped. Left to 
right: Julius Fisher, B'nai B'rith; 
Leo Axlrod, Dade EPH Committee; 
Gen. Maas; Dr. Sol Neidich, B'nai 
B'rith president; K. Vernon Banta of 
the President’s EPH Committee; Wil- 
liam G. Thompson, B'nai B'rith Em- 
ploy the Handicapped Committee; 
and E. Albert Pallot, immediate past 
president of B'nai B'rith District 5. 
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gram here. Under the leadership of James Ryder, a 
Miami business executive, in a few short months 
Goodwill Industries became an operating reality. 
This shop initially employed 30 handicapped workers 
and is expected to employ about 200 more in the next 
18 months. 

Mr. Axlrod, a local furniture manufacturer, con- 
tinues to lead a campaign to improve the work op- 
portunities for handicapped workers. His own plant 
serves as an example to others since most of his em- 
ployees are handicapped. Through his interest in the 
handicapped, Mr. Axlrod has enlisted the full coop- 
eration of B’nai B’rith lodges, not only locally, but 
around the country. In addition, he has recently been 
instrumental in setting up an international program 
for the same purpose with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce International. 

Recognizing the need for improving the facilities to 
accommodate the disabled, both in the work situation 
and at play, the Dade County Chamber of Commerce 
Hire the Handicapped Committee, headed by Col. 
Michael Isenberg, in cooperation with major veterans 
organizations has sponsored a resolution requiring 
that all public buildings have ramps and doorways 
wide enough to permit wheelchairs to enter. 

Evincing a special interest in visually disabled 
workers, William Thompson, a local display man and 
B’nai B’rith member, devotes half his time to search- 
ing for jobs for people with this disability. David 
Brown, special industrial consultant for the Council 
for the Blind, and James Dodrill, counselor of the Mi- 
ami office of that organization, provide professional 
assistance to the employers Mr. Thompson has inter- 
ested. As a result, numbers of blind and visually im- 
paired persons have found jobs. Lucius A. Daniel, 
older worker specialist for the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, has emphasized the dual function of 
the service: (a) it serves in an advisory capacity with 
respect to group activities, and (b) it functions as the 
professional working agency for the placement of dis- 
abled workers. 
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Women’s organizations have a significant part in 
the community’s efforts to place handicapped workers. 
At local meetings of B’nai B’rith, the problem of work 
for the handicapped was presented and discussed by 
Marvin Hoss, counselor of the Miami Employment 
Service Commercial Office. Interest in this subject 
spread to the women’s sister organizations and as a 
result their leaders held a meeting of their own. This 
meeting served as a “launching pad” for a guided pro- 
gram of job solicitation in the community. Leaders 
representing all of the local women’s chapters of B’nai 
Brith attended. 

Andrew Perryman of the Miami Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation presented an outline of the serv- 
ices to handicapped persons provided by his office. 
One of the ES selective placement officers outlined a 
plan of action for job development for specific work- 
ers whose qualifications were provided in thumbnail 
sketches. Basic to the plan was the idea that indis- 
criminate job solicitation be avoided and that the ac- 
tual referral in each case be made by qualified place- 
ment personnel. 

The ladies were enthusiastic in their acceptance of 
specific assignments for job development and since 
that time have been industriously contacting firms 
by phone and in person. They were disconcerted 
when they found jobs for handicapped workers other 
than those they were placing at that time. Fortu- 
nately, these openings could be and were filled by other 
disabled persons in our files. The actual placement 
work in every instance is left to the selective placement 
personnel of the local offices. 

This practical approach has been learned from ex- 
perience of well-intentioned efforts to place handi- 
capped workers on jobs only to find that they were 
poorly selected or that the jobs were not suitable for 
them. Poor placement of handicapped workers al- 
ways results in dissatisfaction on the part of the 
employer and often closes the door to future ef- 
forts. Equally injurious are the effects on the worker 
himself. Awareness of, and sympathy for, those in 
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need of employment, cannot be substituted for work 
qualifications. Once these facts were recognized by 
all our participating groups, it was acknowledged that 
the most effective method was to leave the final re- 
ferral to those most competent in these matters. 

While it is slow, unspectacular work, it is encourag- 
ing to see a constantly increasing interest in employ- 
ment of the handicapped among employers. ‘This 
cumulative effect can be seen in the number of calls 
from employers of handicapped people who seek to 
increase the number of such workers on their force. 
There could be no such effect if the initial placements 
were not good ones. 

Much of the credit for the increased use of handi- 
capped workers in industry and commerce is due to 
the performance of the workers themselves. It is 
now well established that handicapped workers per- 
form as well as or better than their unimpaired coun- 
terparts if they are given work and working conditions 
suitable for them. Many of our handicapped work- 
ers are quite capable of developing additional skills on 
their jobs and are probably more strongly motivated to 
do so than unimpaired people. This, in _ itself, 
is an important factor in developing more work 
opportunities. 

Another means of intensifying and spreading the 
Hire the Handicapped program is the practice of 
awarding citations to employers who cooperate. These 
citations, accompanied by appropriate publicity, are 
given by the State and county chambers of commerce, 


the B’nai B’rith lodges, and the EPH Committee 
This practice may bring criticism on the grounds tha 
an employer who has been supplied with competent 
reliable workers should not be congratulated for his 
sagacity in accepting a good thing when he sees one. 
Nevertheless, the publicity is often useful in calling to 
the attention of other employers the existence of a 
hitherto untapped source of good labor. 

Occasionally, human interest stories describing the 
effective performance of handicapped workers arouses 
interest among employers that is not always apparent. 
Often, however, an employer who requests a handi- 
capped worker tells us that he was impressed by the 
news item he read and wants someone like the in- 
dividual described. Many such news items are sug- 
gested and sponsored by the lay groups mentioned 
above and serve to keep the employers of the city 
informed. 

By means of the foregoing approach, the work of 
placing the handicapped workers goes on, no doubt, as 
in most other communities around the Nation. The 
continuing spread of the right kind of information 
among employers, the cooperative and coordinated 
activities of community groups, and the performance 
of handicapped workers on the job serve to keep in 
the public eye the principle that a physically handi- 
capped worker is, not handicapped for all jobs. If 
placed in the job he can do, in working conditions 
that are suitable, he can and does perform on the basis 
of equality with other workers not physically impaired. 


Area EPH Committee Expands Operations 


By AGNES QUIRK 
Manager, Dover Local Office 


Yew Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


{is HE inception of a community program for pro- 
moting the employment of the physically handi- 
capped began in Dover in May 1955, with the receipt 
of an “Identical” (memorandum) by the Dover of- 
fice of the New Hampshire Department of Employ- 
ment Security from the Director of the Employment 
Service Bureau. Briefly, it directed each local office 
manager to organize a local area committee with the 
express purpose of promoting the employment of the 
physically handicapped. Prior to this communication, 
efforts promoting the employment of the physically 
handicapped in Dover had been limited to concen- 
trated activity and publicity by the local office during 
NEPH Week. The suggestions offered in this mem- 
orandum were accepted and plans were made to put 
them into effect. 

The analogy between this directive and a job order 
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was striking enough to cause the Dover office to treat 
it as such an order. The comparison follows: 


Occupational title: Committeeman. 

Employer's job title: Booster for the handicapped. 

Rate of pay: Satisfaction in a job well done. 

Hours of work: Individual’s discretion. 

Employer’s name: Society. 

Address: Dover area. 

Summary of job: Will stimulate community inter- 
est by sécuring active participation by employer, 
labor, and other community groups with respect 
to rehabilitation and employment of the handi- 
capped. 

Miscellaneous requirements: Must be civic-minded 
representative of one of the following: business 
or industry; labor; veterans organization; gov- 
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Members of the Dover Area EPH Com- 








ernment agency; community organization; re- 
ligion; education; publicity media. 


Since the identical memorandum was treated as a 
job order, the first step was selection. ‘There were 
many qualified prospects in the Dover area, which 
includes the cities of Rochester and Somersworth and 
the towns of Farmington, Gonic, and Durham. 

It was relatively simple to contact a representative 
of each group listed above under “miscellaneous re- 
quirements,” but care had to be taken to select per- 
sons from these groups who would attend meetings 
regularly, give freely of their time, and work effec- 
tively with others. After an initial screening process, 
personal histories of selected individuals were exam- 
ined carefully with regard to their group participation 
and performance. This careful selection payed off in 
that none of the original 11 members has resigned for 
any reason other than moving from the area. 

The first meeting of the new area EPH Committee 
was held at the Dover local office in June 1955. 
Groups represented were: the Department of Public 
Welfare, the Veterans Administration, the YMCA, 
and Radio Station WWNH. A former member of the 
Governor’s Committee on EPH also attended. 


Meeting Held at Local Office 


The employment office was selected as a meeting 
place since it was centrally located, the atmosphere 
was professional and business-like, data on the handi- 
capped and employment conditions were readily 
available, and it provided the committee an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with Employment 
Service functions. 

The purpose of a community committee for employ- 
ment of the handicapped was carefully explained. 
With these purposes in mind, the group formulated 
policies, plans, and objectives for an aggressive, con- 
tinuing program. A number of people were sug- 
gested as prospective committee members in order to 
expand the size of the committee. These people were 
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mittee assemble for one of their 
regular meetings. Front row, left 
to right: Agatha King, supervisor, 
State Department of Welfare; Rev. 
Donald Marsh, Pastor, Church of the 
Redeemer; Chairman Arthur J. 
Heaphy, manager of New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
and Agnes R. Quirk, manager, Do- 
ver local office. Second row, Leo 
C. Lowry, past member of Gover- 
nor’s Committee; Robert M. Duvall, 
business agent for the Carpenters’ 
Union; Philip Foster, publisher of 
Foster’s Daily Democrat; James H. 
McAdams, executive secretary, Do- 
ver Chamber of Commerce; Wilfred 
J. Pare, sheriff of Strafford County; 
and Paul A. Mineau, Jr., Veterans 
Administration. 


contacted by telephone or mail, and most of them ac- 
cepted membership. At the second meeting, held in 
August, the organization was completed with the 
adoption of by-laws, election of officers, and appoint- 
ment of committees. 

The committee now holds four regular meetings 
each year. Whenever a member might indicate a loss 
of interest by absence from a meeting, an effort is 
made to revive his interest by sending him a letter 
reviewing the activities of the committee and urging 
his continued participation. However, committee 
members generally are dedicated to their work and 
willingly give their time and effort. The DES notifies 
members of coming meetings; prepares news and radio 
releases; keeps minutes of the meetings; and encour- 
ages committee members to use their individual 
imagination, ideas, and energies in carrying out the 
programs of the committee. 


ES Should Remain in Background 


The Employment Service should not assume lead- 
ership in a committee, but may keep its finger on the 
pulse of the committee through having one of its staff 
serve as secretary. ‘The members enjoy doing a civic 
service, and this enjoyment is never greater than when 
it has been generated by these proven leaders, 

The birth of the committee was not announced 
with the blaring of trumpets or the waving of banners. 
No predictions or promises were made. The com- 
mittee recognized that it had a job to do and pro- 
ceeded with it. An exhaustive survey of handicapped 
workers in local industries was its first project. 

The chairman of the Special Events Committee 
went quietly about her job of getting students inter- 
ested in the essay contest. The committee decided 
that additional incentive was needed to encourage 
more schools and students to participate. As a result, 
in 1956 and 1957 the Bellamy Chapter of the DAV 
offered a Citizenship Medal and cash awards of $10 
and $5 for first and second places, respectively. In 
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1958, the committee obtained donations from employ- 
ers which made possible cash prizes of $100, $35, and 


$15, in addition to the DAV awards. The results 
were gratifying. The first and second place winners 
in the local 1958 contest placed first and third in the 
State contest. The committee is especially pleased 
that in each year since 1956 at least one student from 
the area has placed in the statewide competition. 

In another project, through the combined efforts 
of the local office, local committee members, and oth- 
ers, Tom Wright, a blind veteran, was placed in full- 
time employment in 1956. He is working in a machine 
shop doing complicated bench assembly work. 

J. Alan Jasper, program manager of Radio Station 
WWNH and one of the charter members of the Dover 
Area Committee, arranged to have Robert Elliott, a 
blind veteran, speak over the air. As a result, the 
Clarostat Mfg. Co. hired this blind veteran and today 
he is one of their best employees, performing work 
on electronic parts which persons with normal or even 
acute vision would find difficult, since it involves 
working with wires thinner than a human hair. 

In 1958, Great Falls Products of Rochester hired 
another blind worker, Donald Downs, as a machine 
operator. 


Want To Help All Handicapped 


We have purposely stressed the blind worker be- 
cause not so many years ago these persons were 
trained only to make brooms, to sell pencils, or to 
cane chairs. However, the Dover office and the com- 
mittee are interested as well in persons with other 
disabilities. 

During June 1959, the Dover office referred 
Michael Clay, who is afflicted with cerebral palsy, to 
the Art Upholstery Co. where he is now working. 
Park Manufacturing Co. modified one of its machines, 
at the suggestion of the local office, to enable an am- 
putee veteran to perform the job. This veteran came 
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New Hampshire DES personnel confer 
on problems related to placement 
of the handicapped. Left to right: 
John Barry, supervisor of local 
offices; Agnes Quirk, manager, 
Dover local office; and Louis Dannis, 
supervisor of counseling and testing, 


to Dover from Maine because, as he stated, “I’ve been 
hearing so much about Dover I wanted to see for 
myself.” : 

Many handicapped persons have sought employ- 
ment in Dover,because of the widespread publicity 
given to the effective work of the Dover Area Com- 
mittee for the Handicapped. These cases include the 
hard of hearing, the deaf, the amputee, the cardiac, 
the epileptic, the emotionally disturbed, and many 
others. 

Dover recognizes the accomplishments of its area 
committee, but is mindful that, in other areas, there 
are groups of civic-minded people who are doing as 
much or maybe more. 


Work in Dover Is Recognized 


The Dover committee is proud of the recognition 
which area employers and individuals have won for 
their roles in the employment of the handicapped. 
The Presidential Citation for merit and service for em- 
ployers was awarded to the Kidder Press Co. (1956), 
the Clarostat Mfg. Co. (1956), the University of New 
Hampshire (1957), and to the Great Falls Products 
Co. (1958). The Presidential Citation for merit and 
service for programs has been given to Emerson Fol- 
lett and to Norma Farrar. The DAV Citation has 
gone to the Kidder Press Co. and the Clarostat Mfg. 
Co. 

We like to think that our reaction to the identical 
memorandum back in May 1955 is definitely con- 
nected to each of these awards and citations, as well 
as to the ‘achievement of the reputation the Dover 
committee has gained by its constructive program. In 
a real sense, we have continued to regard this mem- 
orandum as a continously open order, and we have 
remained alert to see to it that Dover has an active, 
effective Committee for Employment of the Physically 


Handicapped. 
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Lois, who was trained in the pre-em- 
ployment shop of the Mentally Re- 
tarded Unit of Community Work- 
shops of Rhode Island, now works 
full time in private industry. 


N OCTOBER 1953, the Rhode Island agency issued 
a 12-page Reference Aid on Mental Retardation. 
The staff of the employment counseling and selective 





on for} placement programs found it a useful addition to 
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material already available on the subject of employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

For some time, the Employment Service had been 
aware of the need of a guide on how to recognize and 
help the mentally retarded applicant. ‘This Reference 
Aid was designed, therefore, to give placement per- 
sonnel greater understanding of mental retardation. 
The ultimate goal, of course, was to increase the num- 
ber of job placements of méntally retarded workers. 

The booklet presented, in concise form, basic infor- 
mation about mental retardation. It gave definitions 
and clues for recognizing the mentally retarded, sug- 
gested interviewing techniques, and listed significant 
placement factors. Much of this material was de- 
rived from Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded, FS A—Service Series 123. 

For some time before publication of the Reference 
Aid, staff members had noted a growing interest in 
the problems of the mentally retarded. ‘This interest 
seemed to reflect efforts then being made to bring the 
plight of the mentally retarded to the attention of the 
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Rhode Island Revises Its 
~ Reference Aid on Mental Retardation 


By GEORGE J. SOARES, Senior Administrative Analyst 
and HARRY F. GRIFFIN, Selective Placement Counselor 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


general public. ‘Thus, the Rhode Island booklet be- 
came a valuable placement tool for local office per- 
sonnel as more and more demands were made on 
behalf of the mentally retarded. 

Ten community agencies in the State had adopted 
programs for the mentally retarded or had expanded 
existing ones. Through the facilities of these agencies, 
applicants were being rehabilitated and referred in 
growing numbers to the Employment Service. Re- 
tarded individuals, on their own initiative, also began 
to requést job assistance. 

As community agencies and the Department became 
more active in the program, it was apparent that a 
clarification of terms was needed. It was felt that 
in communicating about the individuals they were 
trying to help, all groups should agree on a common 
terminology as far as this was possible. The Reference 
Aid was reviewed early in 1958. It revealed that 
greater emphasis on coding and redefining of terms 
would make the Aid more effective. A revised edition 
was published in May 1958. 

The 1958 Aid begins with definitions of mental re- 
tardation, emphasizing that such definitions must nec- 
essarily differ for purposes of education, medicine, 
social work, vocational rehabilitation, and employ- 
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Cover of the informative 16-page booklet prepared by the Rhode 
Island Department of Employment Security to assist counselors 
and others in working with the mentally retarded. 


ment. It acknowledges that many mentally retarded 
persons do not reach their full potentialities because 
of misunderstanding by the public, inadequate prepa- 
ration for life, oversensitivity to criticism, and negative 
attitude or emotional disturbances. 

In the expanded section on coding and classifying, 
the Aid states that the mentally retarded applicant 
should be classified as handicapped only when he 
meets one or more of the following criteria for selective 
placement services. 

The handicap: 

1. Requires the applicant to modify or change his 
occupation. 

2. Makes it difficult for the applicant to secure em- 
ployer acceptance for suitable work. 

3. Requires that the applicant be given special con- 
sideration to prevent his undertaking work likely to 
(a) aggravate his condition, or (b) cause him to 
jeopardize the health or safety of others. 

4. Restricts his opportunities for entering industry, 
trade, or profession. 

5. Can be alleviated by the restorative or adjust- 
ment services of another agency. 

Thus, the point is made that a mentally retarded 
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person should not be identified by a handicapped code 
without substantial reason. To support this view, t!ie 
Aid says: 

“Caution must be exercised in the coding of the 
mentally retarded. Many of this group can and do 
make an adequate social and vocational adjustment, 
They perform competently to the level of their ability, 
and nothing distinguishes them from other individuals 
except a possible low I1.Q. Members of this group 
should not be categorized as handicapped. 

“Tdentification of an individual as being handi- 
capped because of mental retardation must be the 
result of an individualized decision for each such ap- 
plicant. Such a decision must be based on the criteria 
established in the E. S. Manual.” 

The interviewer is urged to avoid use of such terms 
as “feeble-minded,” “moron,” or “mentally defective” 
when recording information. If the notation “appar- 
ently mentally retarded” is used, it should be 
substantiated. 


Different Techniques May Be Needed 


The Reference Aid offers a list of techniques which 
may be brought into play by the interviewer in the 
course of discussions with the mentally retarded. For 
example, it is often necessary to allow a longer period 
for interviews and to phrase questions as clearly as 
possible. An applicant’s understanding of the facts 
presented should be checked repeatedly. Assurance 
that the applicant thoroughly understands the ques- 
tions he is being asked is important at all times. 

The counselor is advised to give each applicant a 
feeling of pride in his accomplishments no matter how 
small they may be. It is emphasized that the demands 
of the job being considered should not exceed the 
abilities of the applicant. 

The Reference Aid carries a list of 40 occupations 
in which mentally retarded persons have been suc- 
cessfully employed. These occupations suggest em- 
ployment possibilities which may be explored by both 
counselor and counselee in thinking through to an 
objective. The list is by no means intended to limit 
the interviewer’s appraisal of other jobs in the quest 
for proper job selection. 

In making employer contacts, counselors are re- 
minded to inform prospective employers that the 
mentally retarded worker, if selectively placed, will 
not be unlike his coworkers. With patience and en- 
couragement, he can develop into an efficient pro- 
ductive worker. 

Many mentally retarded applicants need additional 
services before job referrals can be made. In Rhode 
Island, the agencies which offer specialized service in- 
clude: Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, R. IL. 
Mental Hygiene Services, and Community Workshops 
of Rhode Island. 

Typical of the community services available is the 
pre-employment program offered by the Mentally Re- 
tarded Unit of Community Workshops. The Unit 
provides training and work evaluation for men and 
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vomen 16 years of age and older whose I.Q.s range 
from 50 to 75. Psychological screening is provided 
Mental Hygiene Services, and training is paid for 
on a case basis by the Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. ‘The Employment Service assumes responsi- 
bility for placement as soon as trainees are ready to 
enter the labor market. 

Counselors have recorded an encouraging increase 


a= 


> 


in placements since the Reference Aid came into use. 
A recent check indicates that of the last 15 referrals 
of the mentally retarded from cooperating agencies, 
10 successful placements were made. 

This achievement is regarded in Rhode Island as a 
hopeful sign that the mentally retarded worker can 
be helped to make his way as an independent member 
of the community. 


Employment Security Through ‘Goodwill F 


By JOHN LEDBETTER 


Veterans Employment Representative, Austin Local Office 
Texas Employment Commission 


N A AY 26, 1958, is a date which long will be re- 
* membered by the physically handicapped of 
Austin. On this day, the Texas Secretary of State 
issued the charter for Goodwill Industries of Austin, 
Inc., and a new source of job opportunities for the 
physically handicapped became a reality. 

Prior to the issuance of the charter, the local Com- 
mittee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
had been meeting on a monthly basis to consider ways 
and means of extending and improving the program 
for the severely handicapped. These handicapped 
included those who (a) had not been encouraged to 
take training or seek jobs, (b) had not met rehabilita- 
tion standards, (c) could be trained but had no place 
to secure proper training and guidance, and (d) could 
produce but were unable to compete in private in- 
dustry and therefore needed sheltered workshop jobs. 


Government Is the Chief Industry 


The economic life of Austin is built upon the fact 
that it is the State capital; consequently government 
is the major industry. There are no large manufac- 
turing concerns to absorb the handicapped, and most 
smaller employers are not equipped physically or fi- 
nancially to provide a training program for them. 
Even the Vocational Rehabilitation agency finds it 
difficult to secure a sufficient number of adequate 
training facilities. 

The chairman of the local EPH Committee ap- 
pointed a steering committee of five members with 
representatives from industry, the Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Career and Guidance Center for the 
Mentally Retarded—to spearhead the action. 

The steering committee immediately set to work 
and held daily meetings to discuss numerous ideas. A 
plan to provide a training center where the handi- 
capped could be rehabilitated through community 
participation was agreed upon. Goodwill Industries 
of America was contacted and their regional repre- 
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sentative was sent to meet with the committee to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing a center in Austin. 

Goodwill Industries approved the plan and agreed 
to help with the organization of the project. A date 
was set for a general meeting of 100 civic-minded 
citizens to be held in the council room of the city 
hall. Invitations, bearing the endorsement of the 
Governor, were sent by telegram. 

The general meeting was held, and the entire op- 
eration of a Goodwill plant was explained. This 
sparked the formation of a Goodwill Industries in 
Austin. A motion was made, seconded, and passed by 
acclamation that a Goodwill Industries be organized 
and chartered. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and signed by 12 men who had been pre- 
viously recommended by the EPH Committee and 
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Exterior of the building which houses Goodwill Industries in 
Austin. 
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who agreed to serve as a nucleus of the board 
directors. 

This was the beginning of Austin’s Goodwill In- 
dustries, but the hardest work was still ahead. 

Good planning and organization certainly is essen- 
tial to the success of any project, as is prompt coop- 
erative action. Interested people were contacted and 
asked to serve on the board of directors. The elec- 
tion of officers and the issuance of the charter com- 
pleted the official organization. However, up to this 
point, no funds facilities were available for this 
proje ct. 

The newly elected president of the board of direc- 
tors appointed a financial chairman, a_ personnel 
chairman, a publicity chairman, and a building and 
facilities chairman. ‘These chairmen and the elected 
officers composed the executive committee. The 
finance chairman immediately began a solicitation of 
funds and the publicity chairman set the wheels in mo- 
tion to arouse public interest in and keep the public 
informed about the new enterprise. 

The other chairmen also began to set up their com- 
mittees and formulate policies and procedures. ‘The 
local Texas Employment Commission office served as 
the temporary headquarters of the organization. Per- 
sonnel of the local office coordinated the work of the 
various committees and provided clerical services. 

The local organization secured money to finance 
the project and a building for its headquarters. Ma- 
terials for remodeling the building were furnished by 
various civic or business groups, and members of local 
labor unions donated their services for this remodel- 
ing. A director, thoroughly trained in the Goodwill 
procedures, was hired to take over the management 
of the organization. On December 1, 1958, the first 
physically handicapped person was hired. 


Community Interest Did It! 

A city-wide drive for contributions of clothing and 
materials to be processed by Goodwill was conducted 
December 15, 1958. Enough materials were collected 
to insure operation for at least 6 months. Doors of- 
ficially opened for business February 16, 1959. From 
1 employee, the total has increased to 23. Commu- 
nity interest made all of this possible. Money was 
subscribed and donated; the newspapers, and radio 
and television stations backed the project and gave 
it full-scale publicity; the Boy Scouts helped in the 
initial clothing drive; and churches participated in 
the fund raising campaign. 

This community endeavor is providing a group of 
handicapped individuals with training in manual, 
sales, and clerical skills which will prepare them to 
take their gainful place in private industry. 

The Texas Employment Commission feels well re- 
warded for its role in organizing the group of citizens 
into a committee for employment of the physically 
handicapped, in providing facilities, in gathering in- 
formation, and in acting as a clearing house for 
various participating agencies and _ organizations. 
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Young handicapped workers repair small appliances at Goodwill 
Industries in Austin. 


However its greatest continuing satisfaction was, and 
is, the service rendered to the handicapped applicants 
who are referred by all agencies and individuals in- 
terested in this cooperative program to the Com- 
mission. 

Before referring handicapped applicants to Good- 
will Industries, the Austin local office registers, coun- 
sels, and tests them. Records are kept on all ap- 
plicants referred to Goodwill for training. After their 
training has been completed, they return to the Texas 
Employment Commission for referral to jobs in private 
industry. 

The Austin local office manager is a member of the 
Goodwill board of directors and the chairman of the 
personnel committee. Local office interviewers are 
encouraged to visit Goodwill to better understand 
the problems of the physically handicapped and the 
work they can do. This knowledge equips them to 
promote the placement of physically handicapped 
workers. 

Employers are also urged and invited to visit this 
workshop to gain first-hand knowledge of the different 
types of jobs handicapped workers can do and the 
scope of their training. Cooperative employers are 
beginning to recognize the savings in time and money 
to them by the fine work being done at the training 
center. Workers referred to employers in competitive 
employment are usually well adjusted and qualified 
to perform the work required. Production records of 
Goodwill Industries trainees are good. 

Thus, the Texas Employment Commission, working 
with the community, has helped to establish a needed 
community facility and has extended its own services 
to many of the severely handicapped. The time, 
work, and effort expended have been well worthwhile. 
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Job counselors of the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security look over the work of Thomas Collette 
spection work with the aid of a microscope at the Ace Electronics plant in Somerville. Left to right: Cecil Goodwin 
Widber and Cora Whalen, Boston; Amelia Rosen, Cambridge; Ann Harvey, Newton; Charles A. McCarthy, assistant director, Division of 
Employment Security, and Herbert Stone, Boston; and Aaron Solomon, president of Ace Electronics 





To Place the Handicapped Better 


‘N A new approach to finding employment for the handicapped, 10 

employment counselors from the Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security visited the Ace Electronics Associates, Inc. plant in Som- 
erville to learn about job conditions first-hand. The counselors, who 
make a special effort to build up the confidence of disabled workers 
and to help them find jobs, were headed by Charles A. McCarthy, as- 
sistant director of the State’s employment offices. 

The counselors visited the Somerville plant, which manufactures 
components for guided missiles, to acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tions under which handicapped persons work in a modern electronics 
plant. Knowledge of working conditions is an important factor in 
selecting applicants for employment. 

At present, more than 80 percent of the Somerville firm’s 175 work- 
ers are handicapped, with many actually working from wheelchairs. 
Aaron Solomon, president of the company, says that when the disabled 
are placed in the right kind of jobs, they make outstanding workers. 
He said he’d be pleased to demonstrate this fact to any industrialist 
who wants to visit his plant. 
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